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Superintendent of Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


[On March 20, members of the board of education, 
the superintendent, and the principals honored Mr. Win- 
ship with a banquet at the Colonial hotel, there being 
ninety-three at the tables. The following is the address 
made by Mr. Winship on that occasion, minus the pleas- 
antries which the occasion called forth.] 

No other city in the country has played a more 
interesting part in national educational leadership 
for fifty years than has Cleveland. To her largely 
was due the organization of the National Educa- 
tional Association just fifty years ago. For nearly 
thirty years the American Institute of Instruction 
had been the one important educational organiza- 
tion of the new world. State associations had be- 
gun to spring up. The American Institute was 
virtually confined to the New England and Middle 
states. All at once Ohio came into prominence 
under the prodding from within and the demands 
of the outer world of the then principal of one of 
Cleveland’s grammar schools—Emerson E. White. 
Other Ohioans joined him in the campaign for 
national recognition, and largely for the sake of 
this nationalization the National Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was organized in Philadelphia in 1858, and 
such names as Eli Toppan, John Hancock, Emer- 
son E. White, Andrew J. Rickoff, and others were 
second to no men on the floor of the convention or 
in its counsels. No other state excelled Ohio in 
intellectual or professional leadership. 

Cleveland has also led in teaching schemes and 
in administration devices. No other city attained 
and retained greater prominence from 1860 to 1870 
than did Cleveland under the notable leadership 
of Andrew J. Rickoff. “Cleveland ideals” and 
“Cleveland methods” were everywhere exploited. 
Her teaching of reading was especially noteworthy, 
and a popular series of school readers resulted 
largely from this exploitation. 

Then came Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, a philosopher, 
a historian, a master of pedagogical plans and pur- 
poses. Dr. Emerson E. White alone of Ohio 





CLEVELAND. 





ELSON, 


educators wrote as much educationally and scho- 
lastically as did Dr. Hinsdale. Then came L. 
W. Day, who in his quiet attention to detail, estab- 
lished a new Cleveland ‘deal, and this city, under 
him, led the country in the amount of supple- 
mentary reading done by the pupils, and recent 
investigations show that by the adults who use 
the Cleveland public library sixty-six per cent. 
more cheap stories are read than by the youth who 
use the public library. This is a grander monu- 
ment to Mr. Day than any granite shaft that could 
be erected. 

Then came another, a world-famous Cleveland 
idea championed, promoted, and exploited by Dr. 
\ndrew S. Draper, who was peculiarly adapted to 
leadership in the “Federalized administration,’ 
but now we have come down to times with which 
all are familiar, the days of Jones, Moulton, Brooks, 

brief days—and Elson with a five-years’ term 
ahead of him, the first time the city has thus hon- 
ored any man. 

But in another departure Cleveland early and 
persistently led the country. It was another of the 
ideals of Andrew J. Rickoff, that every grammar 
school in the city should be manned by a woman, 
and for forty years the city has known only women 
principals, and for a tnird of a century Cleveland 
was the only city with women principals with a 
reputation far beyond state lines. From the or- 
ganization of the National Council of Education 
Cleveland had a woman principal among the sixty, 
and the only woman principal ever among the 
sixty. Miss Betty Dutton of the Kentucky Street 
school has shown herself in every way worthy of 
the high distinction that has been hers. 

The seventy-three women principals of Cleve- 
land, in scholarship, in professional devotion, in ad- 
ministrative skill may well challenge comparison 
with the men and women in any city school sys- 
tem. 
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AMERICA’S DUTY TO THE WAR-BURDENED 
WORLD. 


BY REV. EDWARD CUMMINGS, 
South Congregational Church, Boston. 


If there is abundant grain to be had in Siberia, 
and cnly a dollar’s worth a month is needed to save 
a life, why, in heaven’s name, men exclaim, doesn’t 
the Russian government stop building battleships 
and go to buying grain? Why doesn’t it stop 
raising loans to buy the munitions of war to fight 
other nations, and go to raising loans to save the 
lives of these starving millions of its own subjects? 
That is a perfectly obvious and reasonable ques- 
tion. Everybody asks it. 3ut there is no an- 
swer but the grim fact that nations do become so 
infatuated with the suicidal lust for naval and mili- 
tary power that the provision of battleships and 
munitions of war is regarded as the first necessity 
of national life, more necessary even than the pro- 
vision for starving millions. 

On the other hand, could anything better illus- 
trate the wicked, deluded, false condition of our 
national and international code of ethics than this 
appalling situation in Russia? Think of it! The 
government of one of the most powerful nations 
in the world so obsessed with suicidal notions of 
military aggrandizement that it pleads the absolute 
necessity, even in time of famine, of spending mil- 
jions of money buying ships and guns and prepar- 
ing for war, when millions of its own people are 
slowly starving for lack of a dollar’s worth of food 
per month! To such hideous consequences has 
our brutal and antiquated theory of international 
relations brought the world to-day. 

And who is to blame for these conditions? 
What is this alleged necessity which the Russian 
government pleads in extenuation of its conduct 
to-day? Whence comes this dreadful necessity 
which compels it to rob starving peasants of their 
last crust in order that it may build battleships and 
buy munitions of war? Why, the “necessity” 
arises solely from the fact that Germany, France, 
England, Japan, and the United States have great 
navies and armies, against which Russia must be 
prepared to defend her national honor or integrity 
or vanity, by an equal array of ships and men. 

Yes, you say, but what dire necessity compe's 
Germany, France, England, and Japan to tax 
themselves almost to the limit of human endur- 
ance, until they fairly stagger under the crushing 
burden of their military expenditures? Well, the 
answer seems almost an insult to human intelli- 
gence. The necessity that compels Germany is 
the fact that France, England, Russia, and the 
others do it. The necessity which compels France 
is the example of Germany, England, Russia, the 
United States, and Japan. The necessity which 
compels England is the example of France, Ger- 
many, Russia, and the United States. And so on 
and on they go, round and round this vicious cir- 
cle, in a dizzy competitive war dance of mutual de- 
struction. Each one is reluctantly compelled to 
follow the fatal example of all his neighbors; and 
all the neighbors are compelled to follow help- 
lessly the example of each new increase of arma- 
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ment,—each blindly compelled by all, and all by 
each! 

This suicidal policy of mutual distrust would of 
itself seem bad enough, and discreditable enough 
to civilized nations. But this is not all. The 
fiendish ingenuity of this infernal machine for na- 
tional self-destruction is not complete until you 
have added the motor which keeps it going auto- 
matically and makes it more and more destructive 
every year. That automatic motor is the familiar, 
sophistical, and self-contradictory and damnable 
theory or argument that the army and navy of each 
separate nation must be strong enough and big 
enough to defeat the army and navy of any other 
one, or perhaps of any other two! 

Never in the whole history of the human _ race 
has the Father of Lies imposed upon poor, credu- 
lous human nature with a more specious, or more 
villainous, or more disastrous, or more sinful, or 
more disgraceful, or more self-contradictory false- 
hood than this, which is still misleading the states- 
men of the civilized world to-day. As a theory of 
international relations, it hasn’t a shred—not a sin- 
gle trace—of intellectual or moral respectability 
about it. It does not rise to the level of clear 
thinking of plain dealing. It is a_ sophisti- 
cal delusion and snare, from which the world must 
extricate itself, if our civilization is to escape the 
suicidal horrors of self-destruction. 

Fortunately for us, this nation has been able in 
the past to stand aloof from this deadly suicidal com- 
pact. We have been that happy and envied nation 
which could boast that it needed no great armies 
or navies. Our prosperous and contented farmers 
and mechanics have gone singing about their 
work, because they did not have to carry on their 
backs a soldier or a sailor, as Eur pean laborers 
have had to do. But someliow, we, too, have 
caught the infatuation of late. ‘We the people’— 
we the farmers and mechanics—seem to want to 
be in the European fashion, and have a nicely uni- 
formed and splendidly equipped soldier or sailor 
on our backs, as we go about our daily work. We 
have not yet come to the point of taking the bread 
from the mouths of starving millions in order that 
we may build battleships and forts. But we have 
come to the point where we rob our children of 
the schools and colleges and opportunities for in- 
dustrial training and technical education which 
are absolutely essential to the continued welfare 
and happiness and prosperity of this nation, in 
order that we may build battleships and buy muni- 
tions of foreign war, of which there is small pros- 
pect and less need. And we are not robbing our 
own people and our own children alone by these 
mad endeavors to join the international war dance 
and follow the example of less fortunate nations 


and ape the military fashions of Europe. We are 
also doing the world a great wrong. Every un- 


necessary battleship we build out of our abundant 
wealth not only robs us of a great university or 


training school for our children: it also sets a new 
standard of military waste and extravagance, which 
must be adopted by peoples who are already stag- 
gering beneath burdens of militarism which thev 

“We the people” of the United 
States are in part responsible for 


can scarcely carry. 


the incredible 
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spectacle of a country like Russia, or like China, or 
like Japan spending millions in preparation tor 
wars which ought never and need never come— 
while millions of their men, women, and children 
are crying for a crust of bread. And yet, with un- 
speakable levity and criminal disregard for the 
terrible lessons of the past, Americans are actually 
proposing to celebrate the birth of this nation by 
making the international exposition at Jamestown 
primarily a great military and naval pageant, glori- 
fying from beginning to end what are called in the 
program, in ghastly irony, “the splendors of war.” 
I rejoice, as all patriotic American must do, that a 
ringing protest has been sounded from the midst 
of the exposition’s own advisory board. I rejoice 
that a score of the bishops of the Episcopal church 
have earnestly endorsed this protest against a pro- 
gram which one of their number has rightly called 
“unworthy of a Christian nation.” From every 
pulpit and every newspaper in the land should 
come a strong Amen! With what power, in this 
Longfellow centennial time, sound in our ears 
those lines of the great poet in his poem on the 
Springfield Arsenal :— 
“Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 

Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 

There were no need of arsenals or forts.” 


True, “We the people” have done something to 
prepare the way for the mitiation of this interna- 
ional curse,—by favoring the establishment of 
The Hague tribunal and an international parlia- 
ment. But we have not done half enough. “We 
the people” have not made our national representa- 
tives feel half enough that this problem of interna- 
tional justice and international disarmament must 
be solved, in the interest of ourselves, of our chil- 
dren, of our country, of humanity. We have not 
demanded this in the name of reason, of common 
sense, of morality, of religion, as the first duty of 
our statesmen to their country and to the world, 
and the first duty of our country to the great family 
of sister nations. 

For our own sakes, and for the sake of human- 
itv, we must do everything in our power as indi- 
viduals and as a nation to establish a supreme court 
of international justice, so that right and not might 
shall prevail. Then disarmament can and will fol- 

an international police force will replace 
the hostile armies and navies of to-day. Happily 
we have, almost unconsciously, been trying a typi- 
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cal experiment, which proves to ourselves and to 
the world what can be done, and ought to be done, 
and must be this matter. For, as the 

f Harvard University recently pointed 
out, the United States and Canada have avoided 
all the and dangers of international arma- 
ments by a very simple agreement, which has lasted 
for ninety vears. 


done in 


president « 


waste 


This is the agreement made after 
the War of 1812, restricting the armaments of the 
United States and Canada on the great lakes to 
used for police 
God grant that this experiment may be 
prophetic of what is coming to all the great nations 
of the world! 

Meanwhile let us do our duty for the starving mil- 


the insignificant little 


duty. 


gunboats 
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lions, who cannot wait,—and whose lives can be 
bought at the rate of five dollars each! For the 
love of God, buy all you can! Unhappily Russia 
is not the only famine-stricken country in the great 
family of nations. I do not know which country 
is in the worse plight, Russia or China. These are 
our neighbors, our sister nations in God’s family of 
nations. Help and sympathy are their just due. 
We must not shirk our duty nor neglect our oppor- 
tunity. They arenear neighbors. Money can be 
telegraphed and made available at once. They 
are our powerful neighbors. Both Russia and 
China are giant nations waking from sleep and 
passing through the throes of a revolution which 
will give them a new and more important role in 
international history. To come generously to 
their rescue and bind them to us now with bonds of 
sympathy and gratitude will be more help and pro- 
tection to our nation in the future than battleships, 
torpedo boats, and submarines. I wish our Con- 
gress were wise enough to vote the price of a bat- 
tleship for the relief of both Russia and China 
and cut down our prospective navy by that 
amount. Such a generous and courageous ex- 
ample might be the beginning of a new epoch of 
international justice and good will and disarma- 
ment.—Sermon, March 3, 1907. 
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LOOKING ABOUT.—(VIIL.) 
BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


IN OREGON. 

Oregon has not fully entered into its inheritance. 
With a wealth of soil, mines, forests, and water 
power slightly touched, as yet, Oregon must ulti- 
mately be one of the mighty states of the country, 
but so far it has suffered from the fact that the 
vast area of the state has been handicapped by the 
fact that the two great lines of commerce have run 
along the boundary of Washington in the north 
and down the valley in the east. 
wealth of resources hundreds of 
line of general travel. When 
every acre of the state will 
grandeur. 


There is limitless 
miles 
this is 


from any 
overcome 


contribute to her 


Eastern Oregon, really northeastern Oregon, lies 
along the “Short Line” from Huntington on the 
Idaho border through Baker City, La Grande, Pen- 
dleton, Heppner, to The Dalles. Each city is a 
trading town for the country round about, often for 
a district of 200 miles to the south. 
cities is above 12,000 inhabitants, 
business far beyond its size. 


None of these 
but each has 
I have spent a week 
in both Baker City and Pendleton; each is a wide- 
awake, hustling city. The former has been es- 
pecially fortunate in having as city superintendent 
the same man for many years. Mr. Churchill is 
one of the most influential school men of the Pa- 
cific Northwest, one of the best men, educationally, 
in the country. He has stayed put longer than al- 
most any other man west of the Missouri, and in 
consequence his influence upon the community 
covers all lines of social, religious, and educational 
activity. In consequence he has a compact, loyal, 
scholarly corps of teachers, who make themselves 
felt for good on every question and on every occa- 
sion. There are few cities of its size anywhere 
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whose school life is such a positive force as that of 
Baker City. 

Pendleton has had the misfortune to have three 
superintendents within four years, and though each 
has been prominent in the state, the frequent 
changes have been seriously unfortunate. The 
teachers and ‘the public have given a warm wel- 
come to each superintendent, however, and to 
none a more hearty welcome than to Mr. J. S. 
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Landers, who takes up the work where Mr. Traver 


left it, when he went to Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Frank K. Welles, county superintendent, has done 
much to make amends for these unfortunate transi- 
tions. He is a progressive educational leader who 
commands the ardent support of the public as well 
as of the teachers. - As president of th: Eastern 
Oregon Association, he had one of the most de- 
lightful and profitable meetings in its history. 





AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES.—(V.) 


BY W. W. ROBERTS. 


CORNELL. 


It was a worthy inspiration that led Ezra Cor- 
nell, more than two score years since, to say: “I 
would found an institution where any person can 
find instruction in any study.” Mr. Cornell had 
passed through several experiences of effort, as 
potter, machinist, farmer, and telegraph contractor, 
the last of which resulted in making him a very 
wealthy man. With abundant means and gener- 
ous heart he set himself to translate his dream into 
a fact, and by his munificant gift of half a million 
dollars founded in his own city of Ithaca the uni- 
versity that from the first has borne his honored 
name. 

Several things conspired to make the founding of 
the new institution possible. True, it was “war 
time”; but the national government was thinking 
of other matters beside the fratricidal conflict. In 
1862 Congress granted to the several states certain 
public lands to establish and maintain schools of 
agriculture and thé mechanic arts. Nearly a mil- 
lion acres of these lands fell to the lot of New York 
state. By judicious handling of this apportion- 
ment several million dollars were made available 
for educational purposes. Through the influence 
of Mr. Cornell and Andrew D. White, then state 
senator, the legislature devoted several millions to 
the new university, with the understanding that it 
should support and administer the New York State 
College of Agriculture and the State Veterinary 
College. This compact was made and has been 
maintained. Cornell is therefore partly a state 
university and partly a private institution. <A 
special feature of its charter is that it must provide 
military instruction. All its male students, with a 
few exceptions, are required to wear the uniform 
and practice military drill during a portion of their 
university course. 

Cornell is delightfully and advantageously situ- 
ated. Ithaca is not far from being the geographi- 
cal centre of the state. It is an active, thriving, 
and progressive city, and easily accessible by its 
many railway lines. The surroundings are highly 
picturesque, with ranges of great hills to the south, 
and the charming water of Cayuga lake to the 
north. Here Courtney has for many years trained 
college crews that have proven their prowess at the 
oar on the Hudson and the Charles. 

The university campus with its magnificent suite 
of buildings is on the sunrise side of the city. The 
central and dominating structure is the University 


Library building, one of the most beautiful in 
America. It is of Ohio sandstone and fireproof 
throughout. In its tower is the great bell, with a 
chime for company, and the university clock. On 
the spacious avenues about it are the numerous halls 
—Morse, Franklin, White, Lincoln, McGraw, 
Stimson, Rockefeller, Morrill, Boardman, Barnes, 
and others. 

Sage College is the women’s hall,—women being 
admitted to Cornell on the same terms as men. 
Sibley College is the centre of the mechanic arts. 
Sage Chapel is a handsome Gothic structure with 
nave and transepts. Here are heard during term 
time some of the most eminent preachers of all the 
religious denominations, for Cornell is strictly non- 
sectarian. 

The university farm embraces 250 acres, and is a 
splendidly equipped experimental station in all 
things agricultural. There is also the insectary, the 
observatory, and the armory. The playground and 
athletic field contains fifty-five acres. The fine 
gymnasium overlooks the Cascadilla ravine. Be- 
side these are the residences: of the president and 
professors, the chief of which—Cascadilla Place— 
is at the entrance to the grounds, of gray stone and 
quite imposing. 

Fight colleges are grouped in Cornell’s Univer- 
sity system. These are of the arts and sciences, 
law, medicine, architecture, civil engineering, me- 
chanical engineering, the agricultural, and the 
veterinary. The latter half of the course in medi- 
cine must be spent in New York city. There 
is a graduate department for advanced study, a de- 
partment for special study, and a famous and at- 
tractive summer school which runs six weeks. 

The teachers and instructors number at present 
507, while the great body of students, including: all 
courses, totalled in 1906 no less than 4,332. New 
York state furnishes nearly one-half of the stu- 
dents, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Ohio follow- 
ing, and in this order. Every state in the union is 
represented in the student body. And representa- 
tives of twenty-eight foreign countries were in the 
classes of 1906. Canada had twenty-three, China 
fifteen, the Argentine Republic, fourteen: Cuba, 
eleven; India and Mexico, ten. 

Because of her relation to the state, 
must maintain a system <‘ free scholarships, one 
for each assembly district of the statc. These fur- 
nish free tuition for tne full four vears. and are 
awarded only on competitive examination. In 
addition to these are many other cchalarchine and 


Cornell 
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prizes founded by private benefactions. Thirty- 
six of these have an annual value of $200 each. 
There are also many scholarships for graduate 
work. 

At the June commencement in 1906 over 900 
degrees in all were granted. More than one-fourth 
of these were in mechanical engineering, which is 
one of Cornell’s specialties. 

The university extension work is one of the most 
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nell opened wide its doors of opportunity to eager 
youth; so its second decade will not be complete 
until the autumn of 1908. Compared with some of 
the older seats of learning, it is yet but a youngster. 
But its youth has been one of remarkable promise 
and fulfilment. Its teaching staff has grown from 
thirty to over five hundred, while its student body 
has advanced from four hundred to over four 
thousand, and this in two score years. What it 














4 BIT OF THE CAMPUS. 


Loaned through the courtesy of Cornell University.) 


serviceable features. It is specially in the interest 
of agriculture, to reach the common problems of 
the farmer, to give a larger, worthier meaning 
agricultural pursuits, and to inspire a greater in- 
terest m rural life. Its publication department is- 
sues a ‘Farmers’ Reading Course,” and a 
“Famers’ Wives Reading Course,” each of which 
is invaluable. 


O 


[t also issues bulletins, as they are 
denoted, dealing with live farm subjects. Up to 
the present it has published 240 of these, and they 
are distributed freely to all who apply for them. 

Cornell is also becoming noted for the able 
publications of several of its professors, specially 
for those which treat of nature study and physical 
science, such as ‘““Tarr’s New Physical Geography” 
or “Ries’ Economic Geology of the United States.”’ 

The University library is among the most richly 
endowed in America. The chief gift was from Mrs. 
Jenny McGraw Fiske, of $1,500,000. The main 
library and smaller departmental libraries have a 
grand total of 328,000 volumes. In literary, sci- 
entific, and technical periodicals, and in works on 
architecture, the mathematical sciences, and Ori- 
ental philology, its collections are very rich. The 
collection of architectural photographs is probably 
the most extensive and complete of the 
country. 


It was in the “russet October” of 1868 that Cor- 


any in 


may become in its mature years, one may well hesi- 
tate to prophesy. 

Cornell was singularly fortunate in having for 
its first president so able an educator as Andrew 
D. White. The impress he left on the early years 
of the university, both in the assistance he gave 
Ezra Cornell in founding it, and afterwards in his 
administration of its affairs, is and will be abiding. 
And it is to-day no less fortunate in having as its 
chief executive President Jacob Gould Schurman, 
a Canadian by birth and early study; with educa- 
tional memories of London, Edinburgh, Paris, and 
Heidelberg; and with gifts as an author, orator, 
and administrator that secure him rank among the 
leading university presidents in America. 

- +0 0-0 0. 

Dr. T. B.Stockwett: The characteristics of 
a good teacher are: First, a love for children, which 
affects all of the teacher’s acts, and largely de- 
termines the disposition of his pupils toward him; 
second, self-control, without which there can be no 
control of the school; third, a positive character,— 
one that is possessed of the power to impress itself 
upon others; fourth, faithfulness, which is the 
pledge for that full discharge of duty which can 
alone win the highest success in any sphere of ac- 
tivity; and finally, ability in interpreting knowl- 
edge, which is of even more importance than the 
amount of knowledge possessed. 
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WOMEN SCHOOL TEACHERS.—<II.) 
BY WILLIAM MO ANDREW, NEW YORK CITY. 


Besides good health and good temper, it has al- 
ways seemed to me that good looks are priceless 
assets for a woman teacher. You hear no end of 
preaching nowadays about beautifying the school- 
room. They tell us (and don’t you agree with 
them?) that a place where young and unformed 
minds are spending five hours a day through the 
most impressive period of their lives ought to be 
made so beautiful that it will exert a constant, 
though unconscious, educative influence upon the 
minds and hearts of the children. What more 
effective way is there to brighten a room than to 
put a handsome woman in it as the centre of attrac- 
tion? You smile at this. That’s the odd thing 
about our people. The Americans and the English 
seem to be the only nations in the world who are 
afraid or ashamed of discussing personal beauty. 
We have had only two prominent educators that 
have sufficiently braved this curious ridicule to 
point out the immense advantage of selecting per- 
sonally attractive teachers to have charge of chil- 
dren. These two are Colonel Parker and G. Stan- 
ley Hall, the most heartily unorthodox and inde- 
pendent school men the generation has produced. 
Colonel Parker used to urge the selection of good 
looking teachers, and the maintenance of a school 
system that consciously aimed to preserve their 
good looks from damage by worry, irritation, and 
fatigue. 

When you realize how constantly and by how 
many eyes the teacher’s face is scanned from day to 
day you must realize how much it is to be desired 
that this face should possess nobility, winsomeness, 
refinement, charm, prepossession, and inspiration. 
If there is any place that one may realize what ra- 
diance means it is in the schoolroom dominated by 
an attractive personality. The rays certainly do 
shine from the face of a bright woman teacher to 
the farthest desk before her. “When she comes in. 
it is as if another candle had been lighted.” I 
never knew a good teacher who was not good 
looking, for the qualities of mind that make teach- 
ing good cannot exist without affecting the facial 
expression. How can the features be illuminated 
by the kindly thoughts and sympathetic interest 
necessary to good instruction without becoming 
beautiful? Therefore it seems to me that good 
looks are requisite for a good teacher. 


VOICE INFLUENTIAL. 


Don’t you think a good voice is another prime 
essential? The children must hear so much of it 
that a pleasing tone and a content of character in 
a voice seems to me an important endowment. 
There is hardly any accomplishment that can be 
acquired so quickly as a pleasing voice. It yields 
immediately to the thought. Think pleasant 
things and you will use a pleasant voice. The 
psychologists will have it that the reverse is true. 
Whatever tone you reflect upon the mind and 
arouses corresponding thoughts within. A sooth- 
ing voice not only soothes the listeners, but the 
speaker as well. <A harsh voice all day lone not 
only puts the class on edge, but it frays out the 
teacher herself in no time. Frank Damrosch 
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used to delight to quote Massinger in speaking to 
the girl students of our school :— 


How sweetly sounds the voice of a good woman! 
It is so seldom heard that when it speaks 
It ravishes all senses. 

With good health, good temper, good looks, and 
a good voice, a woman teacher needs good sense 
to keep them. That is almost an impossibility in 
modern teaching. I do not see how an observer 
of American school systems to-day can escape the 
conclusion that a most distressful atmosphere ex- 
ists in the educational world in so far as the teacher 
is concerned. At the Asbury Park convention, in 
one of those informal semi-social talks where you 
get pretty close to the real heart of things, school- 
man after schoolman agreed that the teacher is 
harassed and driven as never before. It is a world- 
wide complaint. Teaching was never so hard in 
the last fifty years as now. Professor Giddings 
thinks it may be due to “administration,” which he 
defines as a “systematic way of doing things that 
need not be done at all.” 

Others think it due to the ,enrichment of the 
curriculum by addition and éxtension, without a 
corresponding omission of some outgrown features 
to make room. Commissioner Abraham Stern 
thinks it is due to a “merchandization of school 
management to the exclusion of sympathy.” 
Others think it disloyal (I don’t know to what) to 
suggest that there is anything the matter with any 
American education anywhere. 

GOOD SENSE. 

However, I venture the belief that there never 
was a time when a woman teacher needed to pro- 
tect her good qualities by good sense more than 
she must to-day. Her duties are limitless. Va- 
rious enthusiasts have proposed for schools so 
many different tasks concerned with the education 
of children that should the teacher successfully per- 
form them all there would be no obligations left 
for home, church, or society. Looked at with the 
idea of completeness, a woman teacher’s work 1s 
never done. Looked at from the standpoint of 
the various critics of the public schools, a woman 
teacher's work cannot possibly be satisfactory. 
She must, therefore, fall back upon her good sense 
and realize that the problem of her duty is how 
much of her time shall she give to education and 
how shall she be able to do the highest kind of ser- 
vice in that time? 

Most women teachers make the mistake of giving 
too much time to school. They fail to realize the 
much heavier nerve exhaustion of school work than 
of other kinds of woman’s work. Five hours a 
day in school, two hours a day of preparation work 
outside, no school work on Saturdays except in 
the mornings and none on Sundays or in the even- 
ing, unless it is honestly interesting and recreative, 
is, in my opinion, all a woman teacher ought to do 
if she is to keep in good health, good looks, good 
temper, and good voice. For the rest of her time 
che ought to live as near as she can to the kind of 
life she wants to live, as an individual, not as a 
teacher. She ought to guard just as faithfully 
against encroachments by school work upon her 
personal life as the educational authorities want 
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her to guard her school time against personal in- 
terferences. It is fully as much a teacher’s person- 
ality that is valuable to schools as it is her scholar- 
ship. Personality means enthusiasm, power to 
awaken interest, ability to inspire. If it doesn’t 
have refreshment it dies out, and then what good 
can all the dead scholarship do? 

Therefore, I put good sense in protecting herself 
against “the system’”—that cruel, mechanical thing 
that American education is now encountering—as 
a prime requisite of a woman teacher. 





$0 OOO oe 
THE MAN WHO WAS OBSTINATE. 


There was once a man, who, in his youth, had 
several beautiful friendships. They were all cov- 
ered with buds and blossoms, and he thought he 
had never seen any with such hardy roots. By and 
by, as he grew older, some of them withered a little, 
and one even died down entirely, so that he was 
on the point of throwing it away. 


But he was very 
fond of things that grow, and it hurt him to de- 
stroy anything that had ever had one green leaf; so 
he watered the earth where the root was, and kept 
on watering it, and made sure it was in the sun 
whenever there was a ray to be seen. 

“Why do you keep that unsightly thing?” peo- 
ple would say to him. “It’s as dead as a door nail. 
Didn’t you know that?” 

“Ts it, do you think?” the man would ask; for he 
not only loved to make things grow, but he had 
something many of us call obstinacy. “Well, per- 
haps it is. But it hasn’t rained much lately. | 
think I'll keep on watering it.” 

As time went on, he found he had other newer 
friendships, because he seemed to be a great man 


to accumulate that kind of thing. Some of them 


turned out well, great, strong, hardy growing 
plants, and some turned out ill. 
“Do you like the color of that?” people would 


say to him, when one put out an ugly bloom. 

Then the man would look at it thoughtfully, but 
he would never his mind. There 
something about friendships that kept him from 
telling exactly what he thought of them, even to 
himself. And it cannot be denied that he was bet- 
ter at guarding than at selecting, and that, in the 
beginning, almost any thrifty-looking plant could 
impose upon him. 

“Well,” said he, “maybe it will look better to you 
if I put it in this light.” And then he would turn 
it about until the sun fell on it at exactly the right 
slant, and sometimes, for a minute or two, he could 
actually make you believe you were looking at the 
most beautiful blossom in the world. 

Still it was true that many of his friendships gave 
him only trouble, and _ that, 
heavy-heartedness, he was 


express was 


in his moments of 
sure somebody else 

could have taken care of them far better than he. 

After a good many years the man died, and im- 
mediately he was taken into a pleasant place where 
it was all growth and bloom. 

“What is this?’ he asked. “Is it heaven?” 

The one who had met him when ne came smiled 
a little. 

“That is what they always ask,” said he. 

“But is it?” said the man. 
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“Well,” said the other, “that is one name for it. 
You can call it what you like.” 

“T never saw so much color,” said the man. 
delighted in color. 
anything so sweet.” 

“Look about you,” said the other. “Don’t you 
see what the color and the sweetness come from?” 

There were his friendships all about him, and 
they were so full of bud and blossom, their leaves 
were so shiny, and they nodded their heads so in 
the sun and rustled so in the breeze, that he would 
never have known them. And the one that had 
seemed to be dead was the tallest and most beauti- 
ful of all. 

“Why,” said he, “they never looked like that 
before!” 


He 


“And certainly I never smelled 


“No,” said the other, “they never were quite like 
that. And they never would have 
hadn’t taken such care of them.” 

“Well,” said the man, “then perhaps it pays to be 
obstinate.” 

“Obstinate ?” 
you call it?” 

“Why, don’t you call it so?’ asked the man. 

“Well, you can call it that if you like, we have a 
different name for it here.”—Alice 
Atlantic. 


been if you 


said the other. “Is that what 


Brown, in the 


———_ 9-0 -0-9-0- 

A HOST OF GOLDEN DAFFODILS. 
When Narcissus, a dude of ancient days, took 
after his own shadow, as many a modern dandy 
still does, he was transformed into the flower that 
still bears his name. ‘The dandies fought well 
at Waterloo,” and in the old times before us, one 
special dandy immortalized himself in a watery 
mirror. The gods, at least, appreciated him. 

As a matter of fact there is no genus of plants 
more admired than narcissus. The type of the 
flcwer is essentially beautiful; the salver-form 
perianth, the six spreading lobes or divisions, and 
the variously modified cup or crown within. 

When the playful gods transformed him, they 
made him in several images: Daffodils, jonquils, 
Chinese lily, polyanthus, are all forms of narcis- 
sus. The plan, however, always remains the 
same. The color is extremely various, pure white 
in poet’s narcissus, except the yellow, vermilion- 
bordered cup; clear yellow in daffodil and jon- 
quil; straw-yellow in other species, or sometimes 
the cup of one color and the perianth of another 


A fine, generous flower this, with bold, true 
lines that an artist loves. The doubled forms 
even are beautiful, and light up a garden like a 


mass of flame. Their color is so glorious that one 
feels, in beholding it, as if thrilled with exquisite 
music. No wonder that Wordsworth loved them, 
and had his soul dance within him at the sight of 
their golden host. Think of living in a country 
where they border the wayside. 
“Oh, to be in England, 
Now that April’s there.” 

These plants are of the Amaryllis family, distin- 
guished from lilies in a general way by the in- 
ferior ovary. They are mainly natives of the 
region, and temperate. parts of 
The common daffodil is supposed to be 


Mediterranean 


Asia. 
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indigenous to the British Isles. The flowers are 
sometimes fragrant. 

Some of the species are perfectly hardy in our 
gardens. The poet’s narcissus and yellow daffodil 
are found in all old yards. If too severely ne- 
glected they will run to leaves only. They like 
plenty of sunlight. As in the case of hyacinths, 
the planting must he done in autumn, so that the 
plants can strike root in winter. Then, the gods 
favoring their loved dandy, he will step forth some 
day in all his pristine grace. 

Dr. William Whitman Bailey, 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
———————-#+- $ -0-@-0- 


REFORM NEEDED. 
BY GEORGE W. COLBURN. 


ONLY TWO FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 
ARITHMETIC. 


Many have utterly failed in teaching arithmetic 
because they have not been clear upon the matter 
themselves; because they have attempted princi- 
ples that do not exist; because they have gone on 
the theory that there are four fundamental princi- 
ples of arithmetic. 

To any intelligent-mind that has given the matter 
much serious thought it must be quite clear that 
in dealing with material things there are but two 
processess—that of adding to and taking from— 
or what we term addition and subtraction. Multi- 
plication is a scheme for shortening the process of 
addition when the numbers to be added are equal, 
just as division is a scheme for shortening the 
process of subtraction when the numbers to be sub- 
tracted are equal. 

Is there any sane reason why the child should 
take up addition before he takes up subtraction? 
All makers of arithmetic seem to think so, for they 
place addition first in order of the various divis’ons 
of the subjects or departments of arithmetic. It 
is quite evident that there can be nothing taken 
away until we have first gotten into possession of 
something; until we have been adding some. 
However, to be more practical and in keeping with 
things as they occur all through life would it not 
be better to take these subjects together rather 
than to teach them separately? Let us see the 
wisdom of this. We give the child one apple and 
one pear, and we ask: “How many have you, 
Mary?” The child answers: “Two.” Then you 
ask: “Two what?’ A new thought occurs to the 
child. She answers: “I have two things, but I 
have only one of each kind.” Now, the teacher 
told me, as a boy, that one can add only things that 
are alike. Being of a philosophic turn of mind, I 
soon proved to her that I could (put together) add 
all sorts of things; that I could put together wheat 
and oats, one bushel of each, and I would have two 
bushels, not of wheat, nor of oats, but two bushels 
of grain. 

Since it is better to proceed from the known to 
the unknown, from the concrete to the abstract. 
has it ever occurred to you, dear reader, why the 
child should wade through mysterious quagmires, 
dealing with fifty, sixty, or seventy pages of ab- 
stract figuring before he is pe. mitted to handle 
“Denominate Numbers”? 
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Every schoot should be equ:; pea with a set of 
denominate number apparatus, and the handling 
of these should be the child’s first work in arith- 
metic. These are real, tangible things that ap- 
peal to the child mind and are easily understood 
because it requires no stretch of imagination to 
comprehend things one sees. Then, too, the child 
can easily comprehend that two pints make one 
quart. This is a case where one and one make 
one, and the idea of value is taught; i. e., of the 
relative value of one. 

Thus we proceed from the known, and the 
child’s imagination gradually develops as circum- 
stances require, and the way to and through num- 
bers is an easy path instead of one filled with 
thorns and pebbles to roughen the way. 

Before the child is permitted to deal with the 
unknown it should know, by seeing, the fractional 
parts of things. It can readily comprehend that 
one pint fills the quart measure only half full, 
and therefore one pint is one-half quart, and the 
symbols should be taught in connection with the 
work. 

After children have worked with liquid and dry 
measures, measuring grain or water, as the case 
may be, until they easily comprehend that it takes 
a certain number of the smaller measures to fill a 
larger, they will more readily understand how ten 
units make one ten, or ten tens or one hundred 
units make one in the hundred column, just as they 
have learned that eight pints or four quarts con- 
tain the same value as one gallon. 

The decimal should be taught in connection with 
the fraction just as soon as convenient to do so 
and as a shorter way of handling fractions when the 
denominator is some power of ten. It should be 
made clear to the child that he is not taking up a 
new principle, but a shorter route to the result to 
be obtained, and so on to percentage the chi'd 
should be made to understand he is still dealing in 
fractions in the decimal form. 

The plan of drilling pupils upon the work laid 
down in “Notation and Numeration” until they 
can read and write nu:..bers to the b_llion point be- 
fore they take up the work of addition is just as 
senseless as teaching reading by tlre old A BC 
route. 

Great progress has been made in the methods of 
teaching reading in the last twenty-five years, but 
not so in the methods of teaching arithmetic. 
There should be an awakening in this matter and a 
thorough revision of the text-book just as there 
has been a revision in the beginner’s reader. 

Only by agitating these needed reforms through 
the press can we come together upon some united 
plan of action whereby great good will result. 
Teachers, what have you thought after thinking? 
Are you ready for the reform? Do you want to 
make arithmetic as easy for the child as the im- 
proved methods in reading have made “learning 
to read” a pleasure and a blessing? 

The new arithmetic is coming. In a few years 
hence we shall be teaching arithmetic by the 
natural method the same as we are teaching read- 


ing to-day by the natural method. This is made 


possible by the genius of man and the improved 
machinery for manufacturing which now turns out 
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a full set of denominate numbers for less than ten 
dollars. 
We have been putting the cart before the horse 
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long enough to know that progress cannot be made 
until we place the horse ahead of the cart. Let 
us do it now. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


“LORNA DOONE.”—(V.) 
CHAPTERS VI. TO X., INCLUSIVE. 


The romance of Lorna Doone really begins in 


‘ Chapter VI. It begins when John Ridd begins to 


be the man of the family, and to act upon his own 
determination. The incident that marks this de- 
velopment of his character, and incidentally of the 
story, is John Ridd’s learning to shoot. He takes 
pains to declare himself lacking in a revengeful 
spirit, but his very words betray an underlying, if 
not positive purpose bearing certain significance 
that thus makes itself positively felt at the opening 
of the story. It indicates that he feels that re- 
venge of some kind for his father’s death would 
naturally be expected of him. 

The real point of departure of the story is when 
John Ridd tries the ascent of Bagworthy stream. 
All incidents lead to this, and this incident is in it- 
self the first in an important link in a series—the 
discovery of Doone Glen, the meeting of Lorna, 
and the acquaintance with its secret outlet. 

The story moves slowly through these chapters, 
but they are full of passages beautifully descrip- 
tive of nature and of human nature. For instance, 
take the description of loach fishing, the very spirit 
of the sport is in it, and the following passage de- 
scribing the scene is equal in power and vivid in 
fine points; again, the carrying off of Lorna on the 
shoulder of the great Doone, though of quite a 
different type, appeals fully to the picture making 
power of the imagination. 

All these descriptive passages are incidental to 
the story, but they sustain the object of these chap- 
ters, which is to create a general impression of the 
scenes among which the romance is to move; they 
make us feel the background. They show the 
wonderful power of the art of description to turn 
from one kind to another so smoothly and natur- 
ally that each partakes of the nature of the other, 
and yet is distinct in itself. 


QUESTIONS ON CHAPTERS VI. TO X. 


Read the first paragraph in Chapter VI. care- 
fully. What makes it interesting? 

Answer: The sympathetic human touches— 
John’s stealing away to look at the gun; his feeling 
when John Fry takes it down (i. e. the sense of a 
servant’s using a son’s right and without respect 
to cherished associations). In the next paragraph 
notice the force of the simple touch, of the fact that 
John Frv uses the gun barrel to sight the grave of 
the boy’s father. 

What is the central thought of this chapter? 

Answer: “T had never fired a shot without think- 
ine: “This for father’s murderer.’ ” 

What is the importance of Chapter VTT.? 

Answer: The use of simple incidents to connect 
important ones, 


What important incident does it lead to in 
Chapter VIII.? 

Answer: John Ridd’s first entrance to Doone 
Glen, and his first meeting with Lorna. 

Did such an incident have to be, to fulfill the plan 
of the story? 

Answer: There would have to be a meeting 
brought about between John Ridd and the 
Doones ; for the purpose of avenging the death of 
his father, John Ridd would have to discover the 
entrance to Doone Vallev, and in such a way as to 
make him perfectly familiar with it, and to put the 
advantage of his knowledge on his side in order to 
fulfill the second purpose of the story, that is to 
make him the agent for destroying the power of 
the Doones and ridding the country of their terror: 
there would have to be a meeting effected between 
Tohn Ridd and Lorna for the purpose of introduc- 
ing the love theme, and for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the social equilibrium, and carrying out the 
final enveloning plan of the story. All of these 
might have been brought ahout bv swift move- 
ment and dramatic events. But Blackmore’s pur- 
nose was to write not a drama, but a romance; and 
in forced and dramatic movement. the charm of 
the story, its exquisite bits of nature, and human 
nature study would have been entirely lost. The 
significance of John’s climbing Baeworthy Falls 
and meeting Lorna is perfectly plain, and it opens 
the storv positively, while to the lovers of Lorna 
Doone the associations of the first chapters are 
beautifully sweet and tender. Note in this chanter 
how simply and vet how differently Lorna is char- 
acterized from Annie: both have the same native 
sweetness, srace, and innocence. and gentleness 
both have loving hearts and responsive natures: 
but in everv act Annie is the country yeoman’s 
daughter, while Lorna is the queen of the ennobled 
Doones. 


CHAPTER X. 


What is this chapter? 

Answer: Another link chapter, allowine for tive 
to nass that eventful exnectations may mature. 

Notice the cultivated power of observation this 
chapter shows. and the wav of making the simplest 
thines interesting. 

The second purpose of the chanter is to intro- 
duce Tom Fageus. and this, too, is led up to in a 
series of the simplest incidents that make it ner 
fectly natural. Are we to judge that the introduc- 
tion of Tom Fageus at this point of the storv is 
sionificant? 

Answer: Technically. ves His introduction 
comes immediately after the opening of the affairs 
of consequence in the story, and so he must in 
some way be a part of them. Note the fine de- 
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scription of the strawberry mare, when she first ap- 
pears. 

What phrase in a few words distinctly places 
Tom Faggus before us and characterizes him at 
the same time? 

Answer: One single brief exclamation: “Tom 
Faggus, the great highwayman, and his young 
blood-mare, the strawberry!”’ 

How does this introduction of himself attach him 
to the story? 

Answer: As the cousin of John Ridd’s mother, 
he is inseparably attached to their affairs and in- 
terests. 

Note the perfect understanding between Faggus 
and his mare as a well drawn bit of description, and 
particularly note the introductory paragraph: “Mr. 
Fagegus gave his mare a wink,” etc. 

Which do you judge to be the better ending of 
the chapter, as the author has it, with a tumble for 
John Ridd, or to have had him make a triumphant 
return, still on her back? Why? 

Answer: Out of justice to the horse, the tumble 
—hbesides—the surprise of it after what has been. 
—_—— —— —+®-$-0-@-e--@-e-—_____ 

TALKS ON SCULPTURE.—(X.) 


BY LORADO TAFT. 





Athena, who later was called Minerva, was the 
goddess of education as well as of various indus- 
tries, and no presence could be more appropriate 
within the walls of a schoolroom. Of all the stat- 
ues of this splendid patron of learning, the one 
which we picture to-day is the general favorite. 
This stately figure is called the Athena, or Mi- 
nerva Giustiniani, after the Italian family which re- 
joiced in its possession for many years. However, 
it has been counted among the treasures of the 
Vatican for nearly or quite a century. 

Even the wisest of the critics are uncertain as to 
when the statue was made. It has all the dignity 
of the earlier period of Greek sculpture, but is quite 
different from the descriptions left us of the Athena 
of the Parthenon. 

Among those other “industries” referred to was 
the business of fighting, to which Athena was not 
at all averse. She is described by Homer as tak- 
ing part in many a battle, and there are numerous 
sculptures which show her in the thick of the com- 
bat. In this statue she is shown with her helmet— 
which could be pulled down over her face—her 
breastplate of mail bearing the dreadful head of 
Medusa, and her formidable spear. That pet snake 
of hers also looks fairly belligerent. In other re- 
spects, however, the blue-eyed goddess, wrapped 
in her beautiful drapery, seems as peaceful and 
quiet as you please—a fine type of the watchful, 
helpful schoolmistress. It is no wonder that the 
Athenians loved her devotedly ; she embodied their 
highest ideals. 

The voracious Romans in their eagerness to con- 
quer the whole world became very “liberal” in re- 
ligious matters. In fact, we might call them om- 
nivorous, for they swallowed not only the nations 
of the earth, but their gods as well! There was 
room in the Roman Pantheon for them all. 1 
imagine that with some of those queer Eastern 
deities the adoption was rather perfunctory 
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Probably Baal and Ptah and a host more of the 
shadowy creations of the Orient never came to 
feel very much at home in the imperial city, but the 
Greek gods were greatly honored there, and under 
new names became the favorites of the Romans 
Some, to be sure, fell to pretty low estate, and 





MINERVA GIUSTINIANI. 
the gossip that the Roman poets wove about them 
would have scandalized the early pious Greeks. 
But Minerva, though no longer possessing the per- 
sonality and significance which the Athenians had 
attributed to her, continued to claim the intellectual 
life and the protection of the fine arts that it is still 
used in poetry as a symbol for these things, just as 
you will see her pictured in decorative paintings 
and sculptures, with the same significance. 
Another of Athena’s names was Pallas. Do vou 
remember how in “The Raven” the bird of evil 
omen perched upon the bust of Pallas “o’er my 
chamber door?” I have always imagined the 
bust of Pallas as the particular head shown in our 
illustration, and Poe’s weird verses made such an 
linpression upon my youthful mind that I never 
see the head and its protecting helmet with the 
peek-hole eyes but that I imagine that great black 
bird perched upon it croaking “Nevermore” at the 
end of each verse —Used by permission of the Chi- 
cago Record-Herald. 
<0 o-0-@-0-@-0- 
OUR CONSTITUTION: ITS MAKERS AND ITS 
MAKING. 
[An exercise for the schoolroom. Reprinted by request. ] 
BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


1. Singing: 


Keller’s American Hymn. 

Our government owes its strength and soundne 
and our country’s institutions owe their greatness not 
only to the high purposes and the sturdy wisdom of the 
Pilgrims, to the valor of their descendants, and to the 
wonderful resources our land has opened from deeade to 
decade to persevering workers, but, in a peculiar man 
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ner, to the structure of the government itself, and to the 
men who made it what it is. 

We are wont to bring our laurels of praise, song, and 
story to the heroes, who in battle established and de- 
fended our Union and its freedom. Let us sometimes 
think, also, of the earnest, far-seeing men who planned 
and ordered them; and bring our tributes of remem- 


brance and honor to the work they wrought,—a work 
done in quietness indeed, but so stoutly, that meeting 
victoriously many points, it seems to-day firmer and 
fairer than ever. 

3. It was a great task that these councilors found 
before them. It was, it is true, inconspicuous, and it 


lacks in its long sober deliberations, the glamour that 
attends other patriotic achievements. But it demanded 
high moral courage, much practical sagacity, and wis- 
dom both broad and practical. Perhaps at an _ earlier 
year America could not have furnished in so many men, 
these qualities, with the large judicial learning and the 
statesmanship that were requisite. The hour brought 
the men. 

4. It was a timely work. It could hardly have been 
done earlier, yet it could not have been deferred to a 
later time. The exigencies of the Union called it forth, 
Let us consider for a moment what the words United 


States meant a little more than a hundred years ago, 
and imagine, if you can, what a young man in_ those 


days thought of when he said ‘our country.” 

{Here show a map of the colonies at the close of the 
Revolution, an ancient one if obtainable, and point out 
the limits of the states indicating the 
and the more closely populated districts. | 

This area represents thirteen independent states, held 
in not very close ties of federation, not clearly under- 
standing their relations to each other or to the rest of 
the world, and able only to dimly guess what their fu- 
ture might be. But they were kindred by the hopes 
they had in common, by all they had achieved together, 
and by reason of the free institutions they had 
suffered for, and desired to perpetuate. 


business centres 


already 
5. Business moves slowly, and industry does not 
waken, perhaps to its full activity, while trade between 
the states is impeded and thwarted because the people 
of them have not framed their laws, nor adjusted their 
commercial relations. Lines of travel are tardily 
opened and mutual acquaintance and grow 
slowly. There are 
territorial rights. 
to obey 


will 
perplexing questions pertaining to 


vood 
The people were not always inclined 
the laws of the colonial congress, and congress 
had no power to enforce its acts. 
merchants were in some cases 


Debts due to British 
practically repudiated, 
bitterly ostracized 
that a hundred thousand of them left the states. The 
nation presented a sorry and undignified aspect in the 
eyes of Europe, 


and the Tories were at one time so 


and King George and his counselors 
complacently predicted a speedy return of American al 
legiance to the mother country. The nation seemed in- 
deed much like an immature youth who has just attained 
his independence and hardly knows what to do with it. 
Yet this independence had been bought so recently, and 
at such cost, and the new nation seemed already to hold 
such possibilities, and it had proved itself already of 
such staunch fibre and noble vitality that its young citi- 
zens must have been thrilled and sobered as they real- 
ized their citizenship. 
6. SINGING—“The Red, White, and Blue.” 

7. Not long after the close of the Revolution, George 
Washington meditated a plan for uniting the Potomac 
and Ohio rivers, and so connecting the eastern and the 
western waters. In pursuance of the project he traveled 
neariy seven hundred miles on horseback making minute 
and careful examinations. Commissioners were sent by 
the legislatures of Virginia and Maryland to consider 


[Continued on page 382.] 
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FARM ARITHMETIC AND FIELD INVESTIGATIONS. 
(I.) 


BY SUPERINTENDENT G, F. GARRETT, SAC CITY, IA. 


A boy’s plans for the future are much more se- 
cure when they grow out of his knowledge of the 
common things around him than when they are 
based upon visions of a pot of gold at the foot of 
the rainbow. 

There is at least as much of interest and of edu- 
cative value in the wonderful story of the growth 
of a plant or the life history of a moth or beetle as 
in any fairy story that has ever been told. 

Boys and girls are interested in the atfairs of the 
farm and the home, and every subject of study in 
the common school may be brought within the 
range of this interest. 

1. The more the price of land and land rental 
increases the more necessary it becomes for every 
farmer to keep accounts of the cost of production, 
the yield, and value of everything he raises. He 
should be able to ascertain the amount of the profit 
yielded by each kind of grain, by the pasture land, 
by the hay crop, by the different kinds of live stock, 
and by each cow in his herd in order that he may be 
able to manage his farm in such a way as to get 
the greatest returns from it. 

Let the boy begin by counting up the profit on 
the field of oats for this year. How many acres are 
in the field? 

It is not difficult to get the measurements of a 
rectangular field. Tie something to a spoke of one 
of the front wheels of a farm wagon, or mark the 
spoke so you can count the number of revolutions 
the wheel makes, and then as you drive straight 
along one side of the field count the number of 
times that front wheel revolves. Seven-tenths of 
the number of revolutions is the number of rods in 
the length of the field. The other dimensions of 
the field may be found in the same way. To find 
the number of acres, multiply the length by the 
width, both in rods, and divide by 160. 

To find the area of a triangular field, get the 
measurements of the greatest length and greatest 
width, taken perpendicular to each other, and find 
one-half of their product before reducing to acres. 

2. Estimate the value of the seed sown, the 
cost of cleaning the seed, the cost of putting in the 
crop and of cutting, shocking, and threshing the 
oats, computing the cost of labor at the usual rate 
of wages for men and teams. [ind the net profit 
by subtracting the total cost from the value of the 
crop at market prices. 

3. The net profit from the field of oats this year 
is what per cent. of the value of the land? 

How does the profit from an acre of oats com 
pare with the profit from an acre of wheat? 

4. The great value of oats as a food for dairy 
cows, young stock, and working horses is due to 
the great amount of protein in the grain. Protein 
is a milk and muscle-producing food. The-average 
amount of protein in oats is about 12 per cent., and 
in corn only 10 per cent. 

Find the difference between the number of 
pounds of protein in a bushel of oats and a bushel 


(Continued or page 381.) 
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“THOROUGHNESS IS THE SINE QUA NON.” 


New York city has a most absurd lawyer who 
takes himself seriously, apparently, for he writes 
frequently for the daily papers of that city. He 
assumes to know what the New York boy of to-day 
needs. He recently closed a lengthy harangue 
with the statement that “the New York boy needs 
what the times require—a thorough and practical 
education, and ‘thoroughness’ is the sine qua 
non.” 

What does he mean by “thoroughness”? _Evi- 
dently from the spirit of all of his explosions he 
means grind, drill, stupidity, dullness, marking 
time, lack of life, lack of spirit, lack of interest. 
That is what “thoroughness” has usually meant. 
He always objects to variety in subjects, in 
methods, in devices. The longer time spent in go- 
ing over a piece of work the greater the thorough- 
ness. A tramp is more thorough than a bicycle, a 
stage coach than a twentieth century limited. A 
man who marks time is more thorough than one 
who marches, and the shorter the step and the 
slower the pace the greater the thoroughness. 

There is nothing more deadening to the school, 
now or ever, than thoroughness. Nothing is so 
soon forgotten as that which is learned by eternal 
grind. The boy who studies his spelling lesson 
100 times will know it less well than the boy who 
is trained to learn it in not more than three studies 
of it. If a boy cannot learn to spell “bicycle” by 
looking at it interestingly three times he will not 
know how to spell it next week if he grinds over 
it three hundred times. 

Intensity, interest, attention are worth more to 
any child than “thoroughness.” No man in New 
York will employ a boy for any kind of work on the 
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ground that it will take him ten times as long to 
learn to do a thing as it takes another boy. lia 
boy cannot catch on mighty quick, New York has 
no use for him. Let a New York applicant for any 
job say: “I am slow; it will take me a long time to 
learn how to do what you want done, but I'll never 
undertake to do anything until I have studied it 
with great thoroughness.” What would happen to 
him? Or let him say: “I do not know much, and | 
never want to know much, but I know a few things 
thoroughly.” Or let an applicant to the Western 
Union for a messenger boy’s place say: “I have 
studied the four fundamental streets of lower New 
York for one mile each way so thoroughly that | 
know every firm in every building on those funda- 
mental streets, and I will be ‘thorough’ in studying 
any other streets, but it must be understood that I 
am not to be sent to any street until | know 
it thoroughly.” 

We beg our readers’ pardon for having wasted 
so much time on so absurd a man, but | recently 
heard a real flesh and blcod—more flesh than blood 
—teacher say that the great lack of the schools of 
to-day is thoroughness. The easiest thing in the 
world is to be thorough. Laziness and thorough- 
ness are twin virtues. 


——————+0--0-@-0-¢-e- 
TRIUMPH FOR UNIVERSITY OF MAINE. 

New England has never witnessed just such a 
contest as that in the legislature of Maine during 
the present session, following a year’s investigation 
by a special commission. To one who knows 
only the traditional sentiment of New England this 
is not surprising, but to one who knows also the 
American sentiment it is inexplicable that such 
vigorous Opposition to the state college was possi- 
ble. The contest was two-fold over the question 
ot adequate support and of the continuance cf 
courses leading to the B. A. degree. 

Prejudice ran high and it utilized the cry of 
economy skilfully, securing a majority report from 
the committee on education for inadequate support 
and conditioning even that upon the abolition of 
the B. A. courses. But in the face of that commit- 
tee report the House of Representatives voted for 
the B. A. degree by 123 to twelve, and for ade- 
quate support by seventy-nine to thirty-four. In 
the Senate both the degree and the appropriation 
ultimately passed, seventeen to thirteen. The uni- 
versity now gets one-fifth of a will tax for mainte- 
nance—not extravagance surely—and a satisfactory 
special appropriation for two new buildings. All in 
all this has been an unprecedented contest in which 
all the traditional prejudices have been lined up 
under notable leadership, while President George 
E. Fellows has had to fight almost single nanded 
so far as leadership was concerned. Very slowly 
does New England learn the wisdom of the day, 
but the people are clearly far in advance of their 
traditional leaders. 

————-& -0-@-0-- -e-_______ 


Milwaukee is hit by the supreme court as all 
Ohio was three years ago, and her school law is de- 
clared unconstitutional. Now the legislature will 
try to do the trick over again so that it will stand 
trial. 
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CHOICE READING FROM CHOICE. 


It is not cnough to present the children with a 
masterpiece to have them read it intelligently, and 
even to fall in love with it. There is no great skill 
required to have a child enjoy affectionately “Paul 
Revere’s Ride,” “Hiawatha,” “Snow Bound,” 
“Barefoot Boy,” or “Little Boy Blue,” for this may 
not prompt them, of their own motion, to take up a 
volume of Longfellow, Whittier, or Eugene Field, 
and read one of the poems of which they have 
never heard. It is one thing to love one or two 
poems of a master when they have been temptingly 
served up, but it is quite another matter to prepare 
a feast of themselves from the verses these men 
have to offer. 

Do you say this is impossible? If it is then the 
great work of the school is impossible. But it is 
not out of reach when once it is understood how 
essential this is. Nothing is so natural for a child 
as to love the rhythm of classic prose and the 
meter of classic verse. " They are as sweetly 
natural as pure air and water. Some teachers 
have found out how to attune children to this 
natural movement of good English, and from these 
others must learn the art and acquire the skill. 


m a +o 


VALUE OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


Mr. Edgar O. Silver, senior member of the firm 
of Silver, Burdett & Co., says: “It is safe to say of 
all American schools liberally supplied with modern 
text-books, that the text-books cost less and fur- 
nish more in proportion to what they cost than any 
other element that enters into the equipment and 
administration of the schools.” 

In this sentence Mr. Silver states a notable truth. 
A good school is always liberally supplied with 
modern text-books. To-day no school, no city, 
no county, or state system of schools is good un- 
less it is thus liberally supplied with up-to-date 
books. The money put into an abundance of good 
text-books is a valuable investment. The best 
teacher who stands before her class can get twice 
as good results if the pupils have all the books they 
need of the best that they can get. The entire 
cost of the text-books is a mere trifle in compari- 
son to other school expenses. 

A fine building with scrimping in books is as ab- 
surd as to have a fine mowing machine with a 
worthless scythe in it, or as to have a palatial home 
with cheap sanitation. 

A good school is an impossibility with lack of 
books or with a poor quality of books. To save in 
school books is to put educational effort into a 


bag with holes. 
aa 0 0 G8 


DEALING WITH FRATERNITIES. 


Our attitude on high school fraternities is well 
known. They are liable to be a menace to the 
legitimate influences of the school. But the ques- 
tion of dealing with them is not a simple matter. 
Any high school principal is liable to take his 
livelihood in his hands when he attacks those in 
his own school. 

It is safe to antagonize them when a principal is 
sure of the loyal support of his faculty, of the 
unanimous and unhesitating support of his board of 
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education, and of the editorial and uews depart- 
ments oi all the local press. 

it is wholly unsafe to antagonize the fraterni- 
ties in your own school ii the board of education is 
not unequivacally committed to the support of 
such a policy. 

it is not comfortable, even with the support of 
the board, if the teachers on the aside sympathize 
with the iraternity fellows. it is wholly uncom- 
fortable and often risky even with the support of 
the board of education and the loyalty of the corps 
oi teachers if there be even one much read paper 
to whose columns the iraternities have iree access. 

Whatever your convictions, therefore, ii you 
propose to enter into a contest with the iraterni- 
ties get good and ready and count well the entire 
cost and all the chances before you take your pro- 
fessional life in your hands. It is no holiday cam- 
paign upon which you enter. Le entirely sure that 
the cards are not stacked against you at the start. 

202Oeee 
THE ROUGH PACE. 

According to reports that seem authentic, Eu- 
dora Kobinson, a negro girl aged thirteen, a pupil 
in grammar school Number 93, New York city, 
over a social disagreement, was set upon by hei 
girl mates on February 26 in mid afternoon and 
so severely injured that she died in consequence on 
March 9. A formal complaint of murder is said to 
have been recorded and a coroner’s inguest held, 
though no specific action is likely to be taken and 
none seems desirable; but it is suggestive of the 
pace that is set among some children, even girls, 
when social functions and stren-osity get mixed. 
[he new mission of the school is to tone down the 
temper and social a2; ‘rations of childr<n. It is 
not the fraternity alone that is the trouble, but the 
spirit that makes social distinctions even among 
thirteen-year-old colored girls. 


—* Ancien diy atte 


SWINDLING THE TEACHERS. 

The Cleveland News of March 20 had this news 
item :— 

“Several subscription book agents have taken 
$500 from women school teachers in townships 
near here. They represented they were selling 
encyclopedias at a low rate and took the signature 
of the teacher so that the sets they would send 
them for examination were sure to be returned. 
The books never came, but the signatures turned 
up in the banks as notes, and the teachers paid 
them rather than fight the case.” 

We frequently have personal letters regarding 
various schemes by which teachers are swindled. 
One woman teacher was induced to put $500 of 
long time savings into a well known scheme. She 
first put in $100 and was paid 4 per cent. dividend 
the first six months. That was so much better 
than the savings bank that she drew her other $400 
and put with the first half. She never drew an- 
other dividend and can get nothing for her $500. 

Usually such schemes pay the larger dividend 
for a few years as long as they can induce people 
to put in money with which to pay dividends. An- 
other scheme got $3,000 from teachers in small 
sums. 
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Four percent, is a good dividend on a permanent 
investment. Teachers, of all persons, must keep 
their principal safe. It will always earn 4 per 
cent., but when that is gone all is gone. 

Subscription book schemes are to be looked 
upon with a suspicious eye. The tricks are myr- 
iad, and the teacher is rarely equal to the emer- 
gency. “Watch out” is a good motto. 

—— — +0+-$-0-@-0-- 0 


LANGDON THE GREATEST. 


William H. Langdon was superintendent of San 
Francisco fifteen months ago. He was a school- 
master and was known only as a_ schoolmaster. 
He had studied law. He was a good school- 
master, most popular with the teachers and with 
the people, and there was need of just the support 
that he could bring the municipal ticket in the elec- 
tion eighteen months ago, so he was nominated 
and elected district attorney under the orders and 
by the support of Abe Reuf, the great boss. In fil- 
teen months Langdon, the schoolmaster, has 
proved to be a greater success than Jerome and 
second only to Folk. The profession is honored. 

a. vee © eee 


AN OPINION OF CONGRESS. 


Our readers may remember that we had a little 
scrap with the anti-Chancellor papers of Washing- 
ton. Its grievance was our opinion that Congress 
could not be expected to be the city government 
of Washington.. Here is that same paper’s recent 
opinion on that question :— 

“The spectacle of a great railroad terminal in use 
by the public, in whole or in part, many months 
ahead of the provision of street railway facilities to 
give quick, close, and convenient access to it will 
stand as a striking object lesson attesting to the 
serious failure of Congress to do its duty as the 
district’s legislature. The story of the last few 
days of the session in regard to local legislation is 
one that causes every public-spirited. Washing- 
tonian to feel disheartened. In the first place, the 
manner in which the houses dilly-dallied with this 
terminal trackage bill was shameful. Precious 
months were wasted for no good reason whatever, 
and the whole question was postponed for adjust- 
ment to the closing days of the last session at which 
Congress could possibly act in time to provide the 
facilities in season. And then this proposition, to 
which no one objected, was so overloaded with 
irrelevant amendments that it failed of passage.” 

We could not have stated our contention more 
vigorously. 





_—_-_- =. 
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OFFICER OF THE DAY. 


One of the noticeable features of Miss I lora 
J. Cook’s work at the Francis W. Parker school, 
Chicago, is that of having an officer of the day on 
duty. Every teacher in the building has one day in 





the month in which she must serve as officer of the 
day, which means that she is wholly excused from 
class work, receives all callers, and there are always 
visitors, hears the complaints of parents, if there 
be any, and escorts visitors through the building. 
This means that every teacher must know all work 
from bottom to top and must be able *o explain 
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it. The value of this is beyond statement both to 
the individual teacher and to the school as a whole. 


~~ % +e 
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BOYS IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 

For many weeks we have been printing the per- 
centage of boys in high schools. The whole sub- 
ject was brought up by our quoting the figures 
about Spokane, which has a notable percentage. 
It is a matter of gratification that there are many 
others even more notable, but the fact remains that 
the vast majority are far below in the average. 
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It is to be Superintendent I. C. McNeill of Mem- 
phis. This is a notable election. ‘This is one of 
the few cases in which the South has taken aman 
directly from the North for an important Southern 
superintendency. Mr. Mark of Louisville was the 
only approach to it that we recall, and he merely 
crossed the Ohio. Mr. McNeill was a Missouri 
man prior to his service at Superior. Everything 
connected with his prompt selection is highly 
creditable. Congratulations. 


Chicago has 7,300 licensed grag shops, about 


1,000 unlicensed, and but 5,200 grocery stores. 
The retail sale of liquors is $100,000,000. There 


is no attempt to limit the number of saloons nor 
the sale of liquor. 
Barrett B. Russell, who the superin- 


tendency at Brockton, Mass., to enjoy the leisure 
1, 


resigns 


has earned, has been one of the cminently suc- 
cessful public school men of the state for forty years 
and more. 


Dr. George Trumball Ladd, one of the most emi 
nent educationists that Yale University has had in 
the last quarter of a century, is to develop Japan's 
educational system. 


Some of the Chicago teachers have 
plaved the liveliest political game on record, unless 


all reports are false. 


women 


Baseball gate receipts will take $100,000,000 of 
good American money in the next six months. 

It is interesting to Western university 
leaders talk of Eastern university conditions. 


hear 


It would be cruel to Say that the election on 
Tuesday Busseted the Chicago Federation. 

The Canadian provinces are arranging to have 
the flag float over their schoolhouses. 

Americans have given $297,364,000 for charity 
and education in two years! 

The women teachers of Chicago staked much on 
the election this week. 

Japan adds two years to compulsory education, 
making it six years. 

The rates to the N. E. A. meeting are now voted 

One fare plus $2, round trip, to Los Angeles. 

United States navy—$100,000,000 a year!! 

Oberlin College gets $65,000 more. 


Encourage every child to try. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
A NOVEL POLITICAL CHALLENGE. 


Attention has been directed anew to the ques- 
tion of candidates for the presidential nomination 
next year by an unexpected pronunciamento from 
Senator Foraker. It has been apparent all along 
that Secretary Taft could not secure the endorse- 
ment of the Republicans of his own state of Ohio, 
—no matter what assistance President Roosevelt 
might give him—without overcoming the deter- 
mined opposition of Senator Foraker and his fol- 
lowers. Mr. Foraker has a lively antipathy for 
Mr. Roosevelt, and for Mr. Taft both on his own 
account and because he is Mr. Roosevelt’s friend. 
Mr. Foraker now invites a direct challenge of 
strength at the Republican primaries in Ohio; and 
proposes a call for a state convention of Republi- 
cans, which, besides naming candidates for state 
offices, shall express the choice of the delegates for 


United States Senator and for President. This 
challenge has stirred the politicians greatly. 
MR. ROOSEVELT’S ATTITUDE. 
The strong and widespread desire that Mr. 


Roosevelt shall again be a candidate for the presi- 
dency survives all attempts to discourage it. A re- 
cent statelegislatures in Massachusetts 
and elsewhere showed a large proportion of Re- 


canvass of 


publican leaders who, in spite of everything, de- 
clare for Mr. Roosevelt as their first choice. Either 
they do not take seriously his statement of Novem- 
ber 8, 1904, that he would under no circumstances 
be a candidate for or accept another nomination, or 
thev hope that a general demand for his renomi- 
nation and the existence of some public or political 
emergency may lead him to reconsider his pur- 
pose. But to the many inquiries upon this matter 
addressed to the White House, there goes out 
unfailingly from the President’s secretary the dec- 
laration that, while the President appreciates the 
kindly sentiment, “he has nothing to add to his 
statement issued on the night of his election, 1904.” 


FINANCIAL FLURRIES. 


Speculative circles have been again disturbed by 
and the money 

markets at home and abroad are feeling the strain 
of the situation. 
speculative only. 


sensational drops in securities, 


But the movement, as before, is 


There is nothing in the general 


i 


condition of the country or of business to warrant 


uneasiness. Such help as the treasury may prop 


erly give to relieve the stringency is being given. 
The unusual course of the bank of France in ad 


vancing its rate of discount from 3 to 31-2 per 


cent. has been the 
This is the 


much discussion. 


occasion of 


first time that the bank has made a 


change in its rate for seven vears, during which 


period the bank of England has changed its rate 


twenty-eight times. So conservative an authority 
1 


as the London Times regards this change as an 


epoch-making event, and argues that it points to 
a considerabl tin to come, 


dear money for 


Continued on page 388.) 
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FARM ARITHMETIC AND FIELD INVESTIGATIONS. 


(Continued from page 377.) 


of corn. 
corn.) 

5. If wheat or oats stood in the shock for six 
weeks or for a longer time before being threshed, 
the loss was fully 10 per cent. of the crop. Would 
the amount of this loss pay the cost of stacking the 
grain? 


(Use the weight of the bushel of shelled 


6. A half bushel measure holds sixteen quarts 
of oats or eighteen and a half quarts of water. The 
volume of a quart used in dry measure is 67.2 cubic 
inches, while the volume of a quart used in liquid 
measure is but 57.75 cubic inches. 

If you have a pail which holds just two and a 
half gallons of water, how many times will you have 
to fill it with oats to measure ten bushels? 

7. Our grandmothers used to 
with an apparatus consisting of a 
broomstick. 


butter 
flatiron and a 
They fastened the flatiron to one end 
of the stick and the package of butter to the other 
and then balanced the stick on the back of a chair. 
There was a number on the top of each flatiron 
representing its weight in pounds. Multiplying 
this number by the number of inches from the back 
of the chair to the point where the flatiron was at- 
tached and dividing the product by the number of 
inches from the back of the chair to the point where 
the butter was attached weight of the 
butter. 


weigh 


gave the 


If an eight-pound flatiron, placed sixteen inches 
from the back of the chair, balanced a package of 
butter placed thirty-two from the 
point, what was the weight of the butter? 

If the flatiron were suspended from the heavier 


inches same 


end of the stick, would this method of weighing be 
unfair to the seller of the butter or to the buyer? 

8. Accurate weighing scales and a set of meas- 
ures are now regarded as an almost indispensable 
part of the equipment of the kitchen. Boys and 
girls should learn to use the scales and measures. 
They should weigh and measure things until they 
gain the ability to make accurate estimates of 
weights and quantities. 

What is the weight of a quart of water; a quart 

tf milk; a quart of salt, flour, or sugar? 


In making butter, one ounce of salt should be 
1 


| into each pound of butter. What part of 


a pint of salt would you use for four pounds of 
? How many tablespoonfuls of salt for two 
pounds of butter? 

9. In dair 


rate can b« 


problems results sufficiently accu- 


‘btained by using the following data: 


\ gallon of milk weighs eight and _ five-eighths 
pounds. pound of butter contains seyen- 
eighths of a pound of butter fat. The actual feed 
ing value of sweet skimmed milk is two cents a 

Ulon, but the value obtained from it depends 
upon how it is used ina ration. The average value 
of the food consumed by a cow in a year 


is equal to 
butter fat, or 


the market value of 140 pounds of 
160 pounds of butter. 


rho iit 


If milk contains 5 per cent. of butter fat, how 

in oral] mn of mill lI required to produce 
a pound of butter? 

10. To find the number of tons of hay in a 











round stack it is necessary to make three measure- 
ments. First, find the height from the ground to 
the place where the stack begins to draw in, and 
then the height from this point to the top. To the 
first measurement add one-third of the second 
measurement. You may call this the average 
height. Measure the circumference of the stack 
at the base. To find the area of the base, multiply 
the circumference by seven eighty-eighths of itself. 
To find the number of tons of hay in the stack, 
multiply the area of the base by the average height 
and divide by 512. 

11. If there is a field of winter wheat in your 
neighborhood, look over the field and see if there 
are any spots where the wheat plants are turning 
yellow. This is usually due toa lack of lime, mag- 
nesium, or iron in such a form as to be available for 
plant food. The yellow color of the plants at the 
edges of the field, or in wet places, is due to the fact 
that the soil is so compact that oxygen cannot 
get into it to liberate iron and other plant food for 
the roots. If you find any young plants which ap- 
pear to be dying, loosen the soil around them and 
pull up a few of the stools of wheat. Tear the 
stools apart carefully and see if you can find a 
small, shiny, brown object which looks like a seed. 
If you find it, it will be under the leaves near the 
roots of the plant. This object is a product of the 
Hessian fly in the flaxseed stage, and it is there- 
fore called a “flaxseed.” The Hessian fly is the 
greatest enemy of wheat. Six years ago it caused 
a loss of $100,000,000 by injuring or destroying 
the crop in the seven leading wheat producing 
states. I hope there are no flaxseeds to be found, 
for if they are very numerous nothing can be done 
to prevent the loss of a crop except to plow the 
wheat under in the spring and plant some other 
crop. The only remedy against the Hessian fly is 
to burn the stubble and straw and abandon wheat 
raising for a year or two. 

Notice the great number of feeding roots on the 
stool of wheat. Sometimes as many as fifty stalks 
come from a single grain, and the roots placed end 
to end would reach 1,740 feet. These roots have 
to gather forty-eight gallons of water and much 
other food for every pound of grain produced. 

© 0-0-9 -0- —_______ 
A RAINY DAY. 

BY PROF. L. H. BAILEY, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
The soft, zray rain comes slowly down, 
Settling the mists on marshes brown. 
Narrowing the world on wood and hill, 
Drifting the fog down vale and rill. 

The weed stalks bend with pearly drops, 
The grasses hang their misty tops. 

The clean leaves drip with tiny spheres, 
And fence rails run with pleasant tears. 
Away with care! T walk to-day 

In meadows wet and forests gray: 
"Neath heavy trees and branches low: 
*Cross splashy fields, where wild things grow: 
Past shining reeds, in knee-deep tarns: 
By soaking crops and black, wet barns: 
On mossy stones, in dripping nooks: 

Up rainy pools and brimmine brooks. 
With waterfalls and cascadills 

Fed by the new-born grassy rills; 


And then return across the lots 
Through all the soft and watery spots. 


Away with care! I walk to-day 
In meadows wet and forest gray. 


—March Century. 
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OUR CONSTITUTION: ITS MAKERS AND ITS 
MAKING. 


(Continued from page 377.) 





the matter at Alexandria and Mount Vernon, and they 
recommended another commission to adjust the tariff. 
But delegates from five states only, and with limited 
powers, met in September, 1786, at Annapolis, and the 
conference could do little. Its members, who had begun 
to feel keenly the weakness and the turbulence of the 
nation, framed and forwarded a petition to the several 
states, urging the need of a more substantial form of 
government, which led to the convention at Philadel- 
phia. 

8. This convention met in May, 1787. It included 
fifty-five members, sent by their several states as at 
once their truest representatives and wisest councilors. 
Many of them were eminent for their patriotism and for 
the service they had already rendered America; others 
were famous for their learning and for their judicial 
abilities; while still others were renowned even beyond 
their own land as philosophers, orators, and statesmen. 

9. Massachusetts sent Elbridge Gerry, a man of sine- 
ular earnestness and integrity, and Rufus King, a bril- 
liant young orator, and wise, moreover, beyond his 
years; and Caleb Strong, also firm, calm, intelligent, and 
judicious. Connecticut sent Roger Thurman, the famous 
jurist; Pennsylvania sent Robert Morris, the famous 
financier, Gouverneur Morris, astute and tactful, and 
Benjamin Franklin, she new world philosopher. South 
Carolina sent James Rutledge, a distinguished debater, 
and Charles Pinckney, at once a soldier and lawyer. 
New York was represented by Alexander Hamilton, ar- 
dent, scholarly, and _ self-sacrificing. Virginia sent 
James Madison, also a thinker and soldier, and George 
Washington, who was chosen president of the body. 

10. “Never, perhaps,” as one has said, “had any bod, 
of men combined for so great a purpose,—to form a con 
stitution which was to rule so numerous a people, 
probably during so many generations.” 

They realized some of the difficulties, if not all 
magnitude, of their undertaking, for they soon agreed 
that the old inadequate system of government must he 
abolished, and a new one substituted for it. The con 
sideration of details revealed some differences of opin 
ion and led to warm discussions. It was Dr. 


and 


the 


Franklin 
who doubtless averted a total rupture by recommending 
a three-days’ recess, to “let the ferment pass off,” and to 
give the members time to investigate disputed questions, 
advising, too, that the members mingle with each other 
that each might know better his opponent’s views, and 
urging the appointment of a chaplain, that each day’s 
deliberations might be begun with prayer. 

11. The same Dr. Franklin, also, when the convention 
reassembled, made the opening speech, and_ both 
strengthened and expressed the more cordial relations 
which had become established. “On the basis of compro 
mise and mutual concession,” he said, must the new con- 
stitution be formed. And so far-reaching and profound 
and yet so intricate were the questions that presented 
themselves, that the convention was in session 
months. On September 17, 1787, the constitution, 
present form, was agreed upon. 

12. The document was signed first by Washington 
and the other signers followed him with much solem- 
nity. Their part was done, but their work had yet to 
be adopted and ratified by the several states, and _ to 
pass, also, the fire of private criticism. It did not es 


four 
in its 


cape censure, but Americans as a rule approved the pro- 
duction, and were willing to accept it as the Magna 
Charta of their rights. President Washington wrote to 
his friend Patrick Henry: “I wish the constitution which 
is offered had been more perfect; but I sincerely believe 
it ig the best that could be obtained at this time.” 
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13. The constitution and its adoption were for a long 
time uppermost in men’s minds, and a leading subject 
in their conversation. At the close of the year 1788 it 
had been adopted by eleven states. It went into effect 
on April 30, 1789, when the first President of the United 
States was inaugurated under the government it 
sanctioned. Rhode Island, the last of the states to de- 
cide upon it, adopted it in May, 1790. While all the 
members of the convention helped to give the constitu- 
tion its form and substance, three have been held in spe- 
cial honor as having contributed in a large measure 
toward shaping it. ‘These three are George Washington, 
Alexander Hamilton, and James Madison. 

14. A chief excellence of the constitution has been 
felt, from the first, to be the fact that it provides for its 
own amendment, though by its provisions the adoption 
of such articles can at no time be hasty or ill-considered. 
In 1789 ten of the fifteen articles of amendment which 
are now united to it were passed by Congress and were 
adopted by the states. The constitution has needed, too, 
its interpreters, and has had them, and foremost among 
them have been John Marshall, a _ chief-justice, and 
Thomas Jefferson, one of the Presidents of the United 
States. 

15. One more name must be added as belonging vir- 
tually among those of the makers of our constitution,— 
Abraham Lincoln. It owes to him more than to any 
other individual its latest and most significant amend- 
ments, which have helped to realize for all 


persons the 
aim of its first founders,—To 


form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote the general wel- 
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“Apperception,” Lange (Heath). 

“Individuality and the Moral Aim in American Educa- 
tion,” Mark (Longmans). 

“Education as Adjustment,” O’Shea (Longmans). 

“Leonard and Gertrude,” Pestalozzi (Heath). 

“Emile,” Rousseau (Heath). . 

“Theory of Teaching,” Salisbury (Century). 

“Ideal School,” Search (Appl.). 

“Education,” Spencer (Appl.). 

“Philosophy of Education,” Tate (Bardeen). 

“Philosophy of Education,” | Tompkins (Ginn). 





THE LAST WORD. 


Dear Dr. Winship: In several recent issues of your 
paper I have noticed reports from several different cit- 
ies, giving the relative percentage of boys and girls in 
the high schools, and comparing the same with the per- 
centage in the Spokane high school. I am glad to see 
that these schools are interested in this particular prob- 
lem, but I do not know who is responsible for the claim 
that the percentage of boys in the Spokane high school 
is greater than in any other high school in America, I 
would suggest that students of this problem would refer 
to page 1731 of volume II. of the report of the commis- 
sioner of education for 1904, where they will find that 
the relative percentage of males and females in the sec- 
ondary schools of the United States is: Males, 41.84; fe- 
males, 58.16. Inasmuch as the average in all such 
schools is 41.84 for boys, then it stands to reason that in 
some schools the percentage is much greater than this. 
Please give space to this communication as a matter of 
information as well as a matter of correction. 

Very respectfully, 
David E. Cloyd. 
—_—_—_———_.0+-9-0+ 0-9-0 
ROCKEFELLER GIFTS. 
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BOOK TABLE, 

AMERICAN LIBERAL EDUCATION. Six Papers on 
the Tutorial System in College: “The Changing Concep- 
tion of ‘The Faculty’ in American Universities,” 
“True and False Standards of Graduate Work,” “The 
Present Peril to Liberal Education,” “The Length of 
the College Course,” “The American College.” By 
Andrew Fleming West. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Cloth. 135 pp. Price, 75 cents, net. 

The fact that the dean of the Graduate School, Prince- 
ton University, Professor Andrew Fleming West, was 
offered the presidency of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology with tempting conditions and declined it has 
awakened much interest in him and in whatever he may 
say upon higher education. These papers are addresses or 
stenographic reports of addresses given before the New 
England Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools, Association of American Universities, North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
and the National Educational Association. The belief 
which underlies these papers is that the American col- 
lege is the one thing in American higher education most 
worth maintaining. Its first business is to turn boys 
into men by teaching them the best things, whether hard 
or easy to learn, that they may do the best things, 
whether hard or easy to do—to show them that every 
difficulty surmounted by well-directed effort means more 
power to master the greater difficulties still ahead of 
them—to reveal and embody in them the living and eter- 
nal standards of thought and duty. Its constant foes 
are the self-seeking commercial spirit and the spirit of 
self-indulgence; its one friend is the better self in every 
man. Amid the ceaseless assaults of ignorance, se'fish 
ness, and weakness it stands as the citadel of our liberal 
knowledge. “It cannot be taken from without, unless it 
is first surrendered from within. It cannot be sur- 
rendered from within to the forces of jgnorance, selfish- 
ness, and weakness, so long as its defenders are en- 
lightened, unselfish, and vigorous. If it is ever taken, 
there is little use in trying to find another place of sure 
defence. 

“And when it fails, fight as we may, we die, 
And while it lasts we cannot wholly end. 

“So serious, so inspiring, so necessary is the cause of the 

American college.” 

THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH VERSE. Correlated 
to Music. By Alice C. D. Riley. A manual for teac:- 
ers. 220 Wabash Avenue, Chicago: Clayton F, 
Summy Company. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

No school book of greater interest has come to our 
desk in many months than “Elements of English Verse.” 
It is a revelation even to one who has seen every school 
book of note for twenty vears. It is one of the notahle 
educational discoveries of the times, of all times as to that 
matter. It is as much of a contribution to the art of get- 
ting results as the discovery that bacteria on the rootlets 
of leguminous plants will take more nitrogen out of the 
air for soil and plants than any amount of nitrogenous 
fertilizers can give. It is life itself in educational ac- 
tivity. This is as strong language as we know how to 
use or we would make it stronger. It is the first device 
I have known by which children as low as the second 
grade can be led to enjoy the choice of rare words in 
their writing. They are no longer left in the dreary des- 
ert of using names, expressing action, and choosing de- 
scriptive words. They need no longer spend their lan- 
guage energies in trying to avoid incorrect forms of 
speech. Alice C. D. Riley knows how to have little cil 
dren, nearly all little children, write with the rhythm of 
choice words and delicate accent, how to detect what- 
ever violates good taste and natural rhythm, and she has, 
in “Elements of English Verse,” told others how to do it 
in each grade from the second to the eighth. What 
April is to March, what the robin’s note is te the English 
sparrow’s, what the dawn is to the night, the learning of 
English through rhythm is to the mechanics of the days 
gone by. 

MENTAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE CHILD AND 
THE RACK, METHODS AND PROCESSES. By 
James Mark Baldwin, Johns Hopkins University. 
Revised edition. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. 477 pp. Price, $2.25, net. 

Dr. Baldwin occupies a distinct place among Ameri- 
ean philosophers, psychologists, and educators. He 
has shown himself to be a master commanding an im- 
portant following in this country and in Europe. He is 
the author of several important treatises along philo- 
sophical and psychological lines. Take this work as a 
sample. It was first published ten years ago. Six edi- 
tions were called for prior to this revision and it has 
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been translated into French and German—an_ honor 
rarely accorded an American philosopher. In its pres- 
ent perfected form it is sure to have 2 warm welcome 
by American students. 


A SCHOOL COURSE OF MATHEMATICS. By 
David Mair. New York and Oxford (Eng.): The 
Clarendon Press. Cloth. 379 pp. Price, 90 cents. 
The value of the mental training secured from the 

study is advanced as the benefit from a course in mathe- 

matics. Certainly if one is able to master this volume. 
his mental training must have received a great stimulus 
thereby. The author seems to go far outside anything 
like the regular mathematical book, and groups together 

some of the most intricate problems in that science. A 

pupil that masters it will be a mathematician. A feature 

of the work is the form of a summarized discussion be- 
tween teacher and pupils, and it is an excellent feature. 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION. By Charles William 
Super, LL. D., ex-president of Ohio University. Svra- 
cuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. Cloth. 105 pp. Price, 
io cents. 

Herein is a series of most valuable articles on the ele- 
ments which go to make up what is called “‘a liberal edu- 
cation.” And the thoughts expressed come out of a long 
and tested experience in things educational, which adds 
materially to their influence. The author’s definitions 
are sound and his comments upon and _ illustrations of 
them well chosen and decidedly pat. As an appendix the 
author gives a list of books that in his judgment will not 
leave him who reads them without that “liberal e luca 
tion” of which he so pleasantly writes. 

ALARCON’S NOVELAS CORTAS. Edited by Pro 
fessor William F. Giese of University of Wisconsin. 
Boston: Ginn & &Co. Cloth. 234 pp. Price, 90 cents, 
A Spanish text containing some of the best tales of 

Alarcon, which are highly dramatic and give a vivid pic- 

ture of Spanish life. It has been selected by the editor as 

especially adapted to beginners in the study of the Casti!- 
ian tongue. The annotations are all that could be desired. 

A complete vocabulary and exercises for translation are 

added. A brief introduction giving some of the chief 

points about Alarcon would be a welcome addition, but 
for some reason is omitted. 

GOETHE'S IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS. Annotated 
by Professor Philip 8. Allen, Universitv of Chicazo, 
soston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 260 pp. Price, 50 cents, 
net 
Those whose judgment is to be deferred to think thot 

Goethe's “Iphigenie” is in many respects his loftiest pro 
duction. And here we have the classical German text, 
which the editor by his extended introduction, his dis- 
criminating notes, his full vocabulary, and his exerci-es 
in translation makes of peculiar value to students ef the 
third year of the high school and second year of the col- 
lege. There is a keen interest aroused by the editor's 
discussion of the sources of the Iphigenie story. 

THE BROADENING PATH. A _ ‘Treasure Book for 
Boys and Girls. Together with “Firelight and the 
Children’s Faces.” 2 Pook of Help for Fathers and 
Mothers. By William Byron Forbush, with the edi- 
torial assistance of G. L. Howe. Indianapolis: B. F 

fowen & Co. 2v. 

“The Broadening Path.” by Dr. William Byron For 
bush of Detroit, is a work of rare merit and popular in- 
terest. No man has done more to promote good work 
soston, New York, and Detroit. His heart is in the 
work. He loves boys, hes studied them from his own 
boyhood days to the days when he has three real bovs in 
his own home. Dr. Forbush’s literary instinet and his 
genius in putting trath and fact in a captivating way 
combines to make a highly attractive and useful book 
for parents, teachers, and preachers, as well as for oys 

| 
BUOKS RECEIVED. 


‘*Merrill’s Lucretius De Rerum Natura.”’ Editea by William A. Mer- 
rill. Price, $2.25.——‘* Composition in Rhetoric.’’ Ry Thomas C. 
Blaisdell. Price, $1.00. New York: American Rook Company 

‘* A Guide Book for Laboratory and Field Work in Zoology.”’ ByH. 
R. Linvilleand H.A. Kelly. Price, 35 cents. ‘* Exercises in Chemis- 
y.”’ By McPherson & Henderson. Price, $1.25. Boston: Ginn 
& Co 

‘In the Days of Goldemith.’’ By Tudor Jenks. Price, $1.00. New 
York: A.S Barnes & Co. 

** Studies and Observations in the Schoolroom.’’ By H. E. Kratz. 
Boston: Educational Publishing Company. 

** Getting There — Where? and How?” Philadelphia: Nunc Licet 
Press, 

‘The History of Robinson Crusoe in Latin.’’ New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co 

**Kenilworth.’”’ Edited by J. H. Castleman. Price, 25cents. New 
York: The Macmillan Company 
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AN INTERESTING LETTER. . 


March 15, 1907. 
MR. ORVILLE BREWER, 
The Auditorium, Chicago, Ill., 

Dear Sir: I am looking for a superintendent for our schools 
here. Would prefer a man thirty-five or forty years old, who has 
had some experience as superintendent in a smaller town that has 
paid him about sixteen hundred per year, We can pay eighteen 

undred to two thousand dollars per year with probably an increase 
of salary from year to year. I do not wish at this time to consider 
any personal applications whatever, and the fact of the matter 1s 
that ifa man made application for the position either personally or 
through his friends I would be tempted to disregard the application 
on that account. However, I would be glad if you would submit to 
me a list of those whom you know could be moved and who would be 
able to fill our etm here, and allow me to investigate their 
merits quietly. The matter may not be decided for two or three 
months yet. 1 wish that you would treat this letter as strictly con- 
fidential and before divulging its contents to any superintendent 
kindly advise me that you intend to do so. 

Yours truly, 


PRESIDENT OF BOARD. 


A SASIPLE LETTER. 
The above is a sample of the 
constantly by Mr. Brewer. 


many letters received 
It shows how necessary it 
is for us to be thoroughly acquainted beforehand with 
those whom we wish to nominate. It takes many days, 
even weeks, of study to know the candidates. For the 
scores of places for which we are asked to recommend 
teachers every day, we must recommend those with 
whose record we have become familiar or who have sent 
us testimonials and photographs, and full data enabling 
us to feel warranted in presenting their names and en- 
dorsing them. 


OUR ENDORSEMENT WANTED. 


In the past educators have looked upon teachers’ agen- 
cies as little more than bureaus of information. Sut 
now-a-days boards and superintendénts are learning to 
look to agencies for their personal endorsements, and 
this the agency can not give unless it has been furnished 
with the means of becoming thoroughly familiar with 
the teachers’ career. The feeling of school boards is in- 
dicated in the following letter:— 


MR. ORVILLE BREWER, 
Chicago IIl., 

Dear Sir: Our board has not yet selected a man for superintend- 
ent. The salary has been fixed at a maximum of $3,600. We are on 
a still hunt, and will be glad to have you send us one or two names 
of men, whom you can fully endorse and whom we can visit, but do 
not desire candidates to call on us. We also wish one man for science 
and one for Latin in our high school. Do you know any one you can 
recommend? 

Hoping to hear from you soon, I am, 


Yours truly, 


PRES OF BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Also another letter from an eastern state Normal 
school by inference indicates the same desire for our 
endorsement:— 


March 15, 1907. 
Dear Mr. Brewer: I thank you for the recommendation for our 
manual training position. I have selected Mr. —-————-—— and 
have offered him the place. 
I will also wish a teacher of literature, salary $1,800,a man for 
grography, salary $2,200, and a secretary and librarian, salary $800. 
*lease send me papers of strong candidates fur these positions. 


Yours sincere} 
y, 





PRIN. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


VISITING CHICAGO, 
Superintendents frequently visit Chicago to meet can- 
didates or look over the papers of those who are regis- 
tered at our office. In looking over these papers they 
invariably ask for the photograph, which shows the ne- 
cessity for supplying this. 


CARELESSNESS AND INACCURACY REVEALED 
BY PAPERS. 

Many teachers would use greater care in filling regis- 
tration forms and copying testimonials and writing ap- 
plications if they could witness the disgust which a su- 
perintendent evinces when shown a register form care- 
lessly filled out. 


Yesterday a school superintendent in the far west 
wrote us as follows:— 


Dear Mr. Brewer: Do you fancy that a man indicating so much 
ignorance and carelessness in his application as the writer of the 
enclosed would make a successful high schoo! principal in so large 
and growing a high school as ours? 

Yours truly, 


SUPT. OF SCHOOLS. 


When we turned to the letter enclosed, with great 
mortification we read as follows:— 


New Haven, Conn., Feb. 25th, 1907. 
Dear Sir: I have just been informed by Mr. Orville Brewer of 


Chicago of your vacancy in the high school principalship and he has 
asked me to apply. : 


I should like to know something about the sehool if I may before 
sending an application for the position as tothe sizeof the H.8., 
number of teachérs employed and the line work that would be ex- 
pected of the Prin., | mean that he should teach, also the length of 
the school year and the salary the board is willing to pay. 

I might say that I have had a number of years experience in high 
school work and am spending the year in Yale in special preparation. 

Yours truly, 


While the professor of English rather than Mr. Brewer 
should be held responsible for the letter yet Mr. Brewer 
felt chagrined at having had any dealing with so care- 
less a candidate. If teachers could only appreciate that 
what they place on paper is that by which they are 
measured in the eyes of those who read, they would 
learn to use care and so would be far more successful 
in working through an agency. 


PERSONAL INTERVIEWS. 


Frequently superintendents and members of the boards 
visit Chicago to interview candidates. In these cases 
they write us beforehand to select and send for those 
whom we can endorse to meet them. 


March — 1907, ——_————- Wash. 
MR. ORVILLE BREWER. 


Chicago, 111. 
Dear Sir: If nothing happens, I shall be in Chicago a week from 
Monday and would like to see any local candidates you can get into 
the city. We wanta man in manua! training at $90 or $100 a month, 
but we want a man well qualified, and worth that much meney, 
Would a!so like to see two or three good sixth grade teachers, and 
aon a teacher of English for the high school. I shall let you 
now of thetime of my arrival, if you will make a date with these 
people for about Monday or Tuesday of that week. 
Yours very truly, 


Also another superintendent from the West writes as 
follows:— 

March 7, '907. 
MR. ORVILLE BREWER, 
Auditorium, Chicago. 

Dear Sir: I shall need for the fall term two principals of buildings, 
salaries $1,200 to $2,000 1 desire a man who has been superintendent 
or ward principal of not less than ten years’ experience. 

1 also wish a teacher of English at $1,150. If he can handle athletics 
this will be desirable. I also wish ten teachers for grade work, 
Salaries trom $550 to $900. About four primary teachers,three fort 
grades b tween the third and sixth, ana three teachers of seventh 
and eighth grades. For the grade positions I must have normal 
graduates who have had not less than three years’ experience. No 
candidate considered except those who have your personal endorse- 
ment. Send me all papers at as early a date as possible. 

Yours truly, 


The two letters above quoted as well as all of the let- 
ters from superintendents and boards, which show that it 
is the personal endorsement of the agency which is re- 
quired, are samples of those being received every day; 
and should be an indication of the reason why many 
teachers who register with agencies are not successful 
—which is purely this, that they do not conceive of the 
necessity of first of all furnishing sufficient documentary 
evidence to convince the agency that they are qualified 
for the positions which they seek. Second, they do not 
promptly, carefully, thoroughly, conscientiously co-op- 
erate with the management in convincing boards and su- 
perintendents of their fitness for the vacant position. 

The Brewer Teachers’ Agency wants only those teach- 
ers who are well qualified and who believe that a good 
position is worthy a good effort—teachers who are thor- 
oughly in earnest and who know their merits and are 
willing to second in a hearty manner all the efforts of 
the agency. 

We can place a thousand such teachers this year. If 
you are such a one we can place you. You should write 
us at the eurliest possible moment. Address, The 
Brewer, Teachers’ Agency, Auditorium Tower, Chicago, 
Til. 


meat 


- 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April, 1907: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 

April 3, 4, 5: Southeastern Nebraska 
Educational Association, Beatrice, 
Nebraska. 


April 4-5-6: Southeastern Iowa Teach- 
ers’ Association, Centreville. 

April 27: Classical and High School 
Teachers’ Association, Latin School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

May 1, 2, 3: International Kindergar- 
ten Union Convention, New York. 
May 8-11: Joint meeting of the East- 
ern Art Teachers’ Association, 
Eastern Manual Training Associa- 
tion, and the Western Drawing and 
Manual Training Association, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

July 1-2-3-4: American Institute of 
Instruction, Montreal. 

July 2, 3, 4: Pennsylvania State Edu- 
eational Association, Greensburg, 
Superintendent R. 8B. Teitrick, 
president, Brookville. 


July 9-12: National Educational Asso- 
ciation, Los Angeles, California. 
October 17-19: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Burlington, Vt. 
December 31-January 1, 2, 3, ‘08: 
Colorado State Teachers’ Associa- 

tion. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. A meeting of the Bridge- 
water Normal Association will be 
held April 27 at the rooms of the 
Twentieth Century Club, 3 Joy 
street, at five o'clock. A social re- 
union will be enjoyed until 6.30, 
when dinner will be served. The 
theme will be “Industrial Educa- 
tion.” Addresses will be given by 
Sarah Louise Arnold, dean of Sim- 
mons College, and Charles H. Morse, 
secretary of the industrial comuuis- 
sion. Others who are expected to 
be present and speak are: A. G. Boy- 
den, principal emeritus; Secretary 
George H. Martin, George I. Aldrich, 
and A. C. Boyden, principal. 

Many teachers of commercial sub- 
jects in private and public schools 
throughout the eastern part of the 
United States assembled in Boston 
March 28 for the opening of a three- 
days’ convention of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers’ Association 
at Simmons College. Governor 
Guild, Mayor John fF. Fitzgerald, 
President Henry Lefavour, of Sim- 
mons College, and R. G. Lair, presi- 
dent of the association, made ad- 
dresses. The report of the nominat- 
ing committee was as follows: Presi- 
dent, S. C. Williarus, Rochester, N. 
Y.; vice-president, H. W. Patten, 
Philadelphia; second vice-president, 
W. H. Sherman, Providence, R. L; 
third vice-president, John J. Eagan, 
Hoboken, N. J.; first assistant secre- 
tary, J. E. Fuller, Wilmington, Del.; 
second assistant secretary, Mrs. Nina 
P. Noble, Salem. Mass.; treasurer, L. 


B. Matthias, Bridgeport, Conn.; as- 
sistant treasurer, E. H.*Fisher, Som- 
erville, Mass, and these officers were 
elected. 

NEW BEDFORD. A pedagogi- 
eal seminar has been organized un- 
der the leadership of Dr. Colin Scott 
of the Boston Normal school for the 
purpose of studying the relation of 
the modern school to society. The 
plan of study contemplates the pres- 
entation of reports, by members of 
the seminar, on the work of institu- 
tions and school systems attempting 
to work out problems of social educa- 
tion and on current literature on the 
subject, followed by general discus- 
sion, and supplemented by lectures 
by Dr. Scott. 

The committee in charge of the 
proposed educational lectures an- 
nounces the following course:— 

Thursday, April 4—‘Social Educa- 
tion,” James P. Munroe, member of 
the corporation of the Institute of 


Technology. 
Tuesday, April 16—“‘American 
Ideals in American Education.” 


Arthur O. Norton, professor of his- 
tory of education, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

Date to be announced—“The Pro- 
fessional Training of the Teacher.” 
Paul H. Hanus, professor of educa- 
tion, Harvard University. 

Tuesday, April 380—‘Industrial 
Education,” Florence M. Marshall, 
principal Girls’ Trades School, Bos- 
ton. 

Date to be announced—‘A Modern 
Education,” Frank W. Noxon, asso- 
ciate editor. Boston Herald. 

These lectures will be given in the 
high school building at 7.45 o'clock. 
The fee for the full course is one dol- 
lar. 


WORCESTER. Frank Louis Mel- 
len, for twenty years a_ teacher in 
the Classical high school of this city, 
died recently of blood poisoning. He 
was a native of Brookfield, a gradu- 
ate of Amherst, ’81, and a teacher of 
rare excellence. 

SPRINGFIELD. The teachers of 
the Myrtle-street grammar school 
lately gave a reception to the present 
pupils and friends of the school, and 
incidentally to Dwight Clark, the vet- 
eran principal, the latter feature hav- 
ing been planned as a_ surprise. 
There was a good attendance of al- 
umni and townspeople, and Mr. 
Clark was greatly pleased to meet so 
many of his old pupils, who had gath- 
ered to congratulate him on his long, 
successful career. Councilman Ralph 
W. Wight presented to Mr. Clark a 
picture, which was the gift of the al- 
umni to him. Mr. Wight also took 
occasion to announce at that time 
that it had been the intention to pre- 
sent a large picture of Mr. Clark 
to the school, but through a mis- 
understanding this part of the 
program could not be carried out. 
He assured the people that this will 
be done, however, in the near future. 
Mr. Clark is the oldest teacher in the 
city, both from the point of age and 
years of service, his teaching career 
having extended over forty-five vears. 
In addition to his work in the day 
schools, Mr. Clark has taught even- 
ing school for thirty-eight years, thir- 
teen in Springfield and twenty-five 
in Indian Orchard. 





CONNECTICUT 


STAFFORD SPRINGS. Ralph A. 
Booth, principal of the West Stafford 
grammaf school, has sent his resigna- 
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tion to the committee asking that the 
same take effect at the close of the 
present term. 

NORWICH. There was an attend- 
ance of fully seventy-five at the lec- 
ture by Professor Adams of Yale at 
the Broadway schoolhouse on 
Wednesday afternoon, March 20, at 
the nineteenth lecture in the Univer- 
sity Extension course. Matthew Ar- 
nold was considered. 

THOMASTON. Miss Helen Page 
Shackley of Warren has been secured 
as second assistant at the high 
school, a place made vacant by the 
enforced withdrawal on account of 
illness of Miss Robinson, who has 
gone to her home in Fort Edward, 
N. Y. Miss Shackley will finish this 
term and will return after Easter. 

BRIDGEPORT. Cornelia H. B. 
Rogers, 2d, who was for several years 
associate professor of Romance lan- 
zuages at Vassar College, left a will 
in which she bequeaths one half of 
her estate after the death of her 
father and mother to Vassar College. 
The amount the college will event- 
ually receive is estimated at $5,000. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. A school cen- 
sus just completed shows that there 
are 688,427 children attending schools 
in Greater New York and that 953,485 








AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Ils a monthly professional magazine for 
the progressive Teacher, Principal, and 
Superintendent, presenting the latest 
ideas on educational theory and practice 
in American schools. 


NATIONAL IN SCOPE 
Newsy, Practical, Reliable, Helpful 
Special Departments 


Best to be Found — Choice paragraphs 
from many sources for the busy teacher. 

What Educators Think — Brief editorial 
comment by prominent schoolmen on 
important phases of education. 

Pedagogical Digest — Abstracts and re- 
views of the more important educational 
articles appearing in the current maga 
zines. 


Outline Questions of Required English 
Tests 


SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00 A YEAR 


Write for sample copy 





NEW YORK EDUCATION COMPANY 
Albany, N. Y. 











“Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand 


Exclusively adopted by the New York Board 
of Education 


‘ ° , 
Isaac Pitman’s Short Course in Shorthand 
SPECIAL FEATURES: 

1. Forty Fascinating Lessons, Simply Graded 
2. Words and Sentences in the First Lesson, 

3. Position Writing from the Beginning. 
4. Business Letters from the Seventh Lesson, 
“The most teachable text I have ever seen 
... . does notcontain a superfluous thing.’’ 
—P. B. 8S. Peters, Manual Training High 
School, Kansas City, Mo 
SPECIAL OFFER: Fxamination copy te 
Teachers and Schools, 65 cents, postpaid. 


TRIAL LESSON FREE. 
ISAAC PITMAN &8ONS 31 Union Sq,,N. Y. 
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persons between four and eighteen 
years, the school age, live here. The 
number of foreign-born children en- 
rolled, 113,740, is more than eighteen 
per cent. of the entire registration of 
the schools. Probably the most star- 
tling thing in the report is the state- 
ment that of the 58,948 children 
whose eyes were tested, 17,928 were 
suffering from defective vision. Dr. 
Maxwell recommends that the city 
supply glasses to poor children who 
cannot afford to purchase them. 

An exhibit of school work in con- 
struction and design has just been 
prepared under the direction of Dr. 
James P. Haney, director of manual 
art in the public schools of New 
York city, and sent to Germany to 
illustrate the kind and quality of 
work done in New York schools, 
This exhibit was arranged at the re- 
quest of Dr. George Kershensteiner. 
superintendent of schools at Munich. 
Dr. Kershensteiner first noted the 
excellence of American school work 
in the exhibits of the Berne congress 


during the summer of 1903. ‘The 
fact that an exhibit of industrial 
work from American schools is 


asked for by Germany is a matter of 
gratification to teachers here inas- 
much as the (first kindergarten 
schools were organized in Germany. 
It bears out the belief that at the 
present day America is far ahead, 
not only in the number of such 
schools but in the quality and kind 
of work done. The collection just 
sent consisted largely of book bind- 
ings in forms useful at school, cor- 
ners for desk blotters, calendar 
frames, covers for programs used at 
special school exercises on various 
holidays, table covers with stenciled 


designs, all being work which re- 
sponds to some present need of the 


pupil and related to the life about 
him. The work was done by seventh 
and eighth-year pupils, that is, chil- 
dren of from twelve to fourteen, and 
in the seventh year of school life. The 
time given to this instruction is one 
lesson a week of from forty to sixty 
minutes in length, according to 
grade. The good work in manual 
training done by the pupils of the 
New York city schools is recognized 
at home as well as abroad. Sample 
exhibits, similar to that just being 
sent to Germany, are frequently sent 
to the smaller cities of the eastern 
and southern states upon request 
from their schools. The art work is 
also stimulated and encouraged in 
the different schools of New York 
city by an exchange of such exhibits 
from time to time. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

MILLERSBURG. Upon the initia- 
tive of Principal J. F. Adams, the 
principals of Dauphin county met in 
Millersburg last year and formed a 
principals’ conference. This proved 
so good a thing that to the session 
held in Steelton on March 16 an invi- 
tation was extended to superinterd- 
ents and principals of the surround- 
ing counties. Nearly a hundred re- 
sponded from the counties of Dau- 
phin, Lebanon, Lancaster, Berks, 
Cumberland, and Perry, and a very 
enthusiastic organization was formed, 
to he known as the Central Penn- 
sylvania Schoolmasters’ Association. 
It will meet annually, the next meet- 
ing to be in Harrisburg. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, 
W. S. Steele, principal of the Harris- 
burg high school; vice-president, Su- 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS. 





YALE UNIVERSITY 
Summer School 


Third Session, July 8 te August 16, 1907 


Courses in Biology, Chemistry, Commercia] 
Geography, a Education ‘History, 
Theory, and Methods), English (Literature 
and Rhetoric), French, Geol 
Greek, History (American and European), 
Latin, Mathematics, Physical Education, 
Physics, Psychology, School Administration. 

hese courses are designed for teachers and 
students. Some are advanced courses, others 
are introductory. 

About one hundred suites of rooms in the 
dormitories are available for students. 

For circulars containing full information, 
address 


y, German, 


_ YALE SUMMER SCHOOL 
135 Elm Street, - New Haven, Conn. 








UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 24—August 3, 1907 


A regular session of the University 
with emphasis on graduate work. 

Special courses for teachers, including 
a course in the Elements of Agriculture, 
given by Dean Henry of the College of 
Agriculture 

Summer Session staff of 46 professors, 
22 instructors, and assistants. 

Location: Madison the Beautiful. 

Tuition fee, $15. 

Send for descriptive bulletin to 


REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Madison, Wis. 














‘TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
Columbia University, New York City 





Professional and Graduate Courses leadin 
to Degrees of B.S., A. M., and Ph. D., anc 
Diplomas in Teaching and Supervision. 


25 Departments, 3 Schools of Observation 
and Practice, 185 Courses of Instruction, 150 
Ofticers and Instructors, 1035 Resident Stu- 
dents, 1425 Partial Students, 5 Fellowships, 
35 Scholarships, $418,000.00 Annual Expendi- 
ture. 

Announcement for 1907-08 ready April ist. 

Teachers College Publications :— 

TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD 
Bi monthly, sth year, $1.00 per year. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATION 
ond year, $0.75 to $2.50 a number. 
EDUCATIONAL REPRINTS 

No.1. Report of Massachusetts Committee 

on Industrial Education, 50 cents. 


Descriptive circular on application 


JAMES E. RUSSELL, LL.D., Dean 


perintendent J. C. Wagner of Car- 
lisle: treasurer, A. BE. Krabill, princi- 


pal Boys’ high school, Lancaster; 
secretary, Principal Mary Welsh of 
Columbia. 


GREENVILLE. School affairs 
have rarely been so peaceable and 
progressive as now. Superintendent 
J. J. Palmer has proved to be a wise 
and earnest leader. The response of 
the public is shown in the fact that 
he has successfully managed a course 
of entertainments that has netted 
$500. which sum has been invested in 
the best of reference and standard 
hooks for the schools, and there is 
still a good nest egg for the next im- 
portant investment for the schools. 

BELLEVUE. J. S. Flint, the effi- 
cient superintendent of Mercer 
county for six years, is now principal 
of the Fourteenth Ward School of 
Pittsburg. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 
SUMMER TERM 


Five weeks, beginning July 1, 1907 


Total expense, including board and tuition, $30 to $35. 
ss toward a degree given for all work of college 
grade. 
Delightful summer climate. 
For circulars, address 
JAMES S. STEVENS, Dean, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 





Summer School of the Michigan 
State Normal College 


The faculty of the Mich State Normal 
College will offer work in its departments 
during the six weeks’ summer school of 1907. 
The library and laboratories will be open, and 
all other facilities of the institution will be 
placed at the disposal of the students. Tui- 
tion fee of $3.00 covers all courses and lectures. 

Tuition will be free to summer school stu- 
dents in all classes of the Conservatory of 
Music pertaining to public school work. 

Summer School begins Monday, June 24 
and closes August 2. Monday, June 24, will 
be classification day. Classes will meet regu- 
larly Tuesday and thereafter. 

Courses offered will be regular, special, and 
general, as follows: 

1. Regular courses, as indicated in the cat- 
alogue. 

2. ~ {+ courses will be offered in general 
method by members of the faculty and others 
engaged for this purpose. 

pecial courses of six weeks will be offered 
for village and rural school teachers, and for 
those wishing to prepare for examinations 
before county boards or the State Board of 
Education. 

Courses of six weeks will be given in meth- 
ods in the various departments. 

Classes in domestic science and art will be 
carried during the entire term, 

The training school will be operated asa 
school of observation under the care of the 
regular critics. 

3. General Courses. The general lecture 
courses which have proved so popular during 
the last few years w ih be given again this year. 
These are all free. They will consist of lectures 
on educational themes of interest to teachers 
who seek inspiration, improvement, and ad- 
vancement in their profession, and will be 
= for the general benefit of the whole 

ody of students. Eminent teachers and lec- 
turers have been engaged for this course. 

Send for catalogue. 


L. H. JONES, President 








’ ’ 
Harvard University 
Summer Courses, 1907 
July 2— August 9 
For particulars apply to the Chairman 
J. L. LOVE, Cambridge, Mass. 











UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





The Summer | 
Quarter, 1907 


First Term, June rs—July 
25; Second Term, July 25— 
August 31t enables students 


to begin regular work with- 
it waiting for the Autumn 
Quarter and affords special 
vacation opportunities for 
teachers. 
Divinity School, Law 
School, School o 1 Education, 


Kush Medical C« 


lege (affili- 





ated); Graduate Schools of 
Arts and Literature, Ogden 
(Graduate) School of Science; 
Senior and 

f Art Lite 

ophy, and S 





t 
Forinformation 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














INDIANA. 
IRVINGTON. The friends of But- 
ler College are raising $250,000 for 
college endowment and other uses, 
It is an easy proposition in view of 
Indianapolis’ loyalty. 
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When you hire a Teacher or a Principal do you consider first the Salary 
to be paid, or his ability to do the work you require ? 
In selecting articles or methods of taking care of the books, do you say 


‘“‘cheap” or do you choose a ‘ system 


proven their ability to Reduce the Cost of Replenishing New Books, and 
to keep the books Clean, Neat, and Sanitary during the school year ? 


In other words, do you use THE HOLDEN 
BOOK COVERS and QUICK REPAIRING 


MATERIAL ? 


HAVE YOU REQUESTED SAMPLES? 
We have something New, called the Holden “T” Binder! || 


PATENT BOOK 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


THE HOLDEN 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


, 


whose articles have for 25 years 





COVER CO. 


} 
| 
| 
M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. | 














THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 381.) 





THE WAR IN CENTRAL 


ICA. 


Honduras, in spite of the re-en- 
forcement received from the alliance 
with Salvador, and the active pariici- 
pation of Salvadorean forces, has 
proved unequal to withstanding Nic- 
aragua. In nearly all the engage- 
ments which have taken place, the 
Nicaraguan army and the Honduran 
revolutionists co-operating with it 
have been victorious. Nicaragua has 
not much of a navy but it has been 
sufficient to give her possession of the 
northern ports of Honduras, and to 
enable her to penetrate inland up the 
rivers. The disasters of Honduras 
culminated in the loss of her chief 
fortified town and of her capital and 
the flight of President Bonilla. Sal- 
vador is weary of the war and wants 
intervention in the interest of peace. 
Although the combatants rejected the 
assistance of neighboring republics 
in averting war, they will now find 
it useful in limiting its disastrous 
consequences. 


AMER- 


A PEASANT REVOLT IN ROU- 
MANTA. 
The troubles in Roumania have 


passed far beyond the massacre of 
Jews, although that is still their 
chief and most tragic feature. The 
movement is developing into a peas- 


ants’ revolt, which has. spread like 
wildfire all over the kingdom and 
has taken the most sanguinary and 


desperate form. The original griev- 
ance was the leasing of a large part 
of the cultivable lands to a trust or 
syndicate in which Jews were promi- 
nent. Maddened by the exactions of 
these absentee landlords the peas- 
ants at first vented their rage in fe- 
rocious attacks upon Jews; but they 
are now murdering and _ pillaging 
without much attention to racial or 
religious differences. They have evi- 
dently been organized after a rude 
fashion; they are led in their raids 
by students and other anarchist agi- 


tators; and they have spread terror 
through the kingdom. Scores of 
towns have been burned and _ Bu- 


charest itself has been under sieze. 
A FINE EXAMPLE OF MAGNA- 
NIMITY. 


There was an interesting incident 


in the house of commons the other French or 


day when Mr. Churchill, the under- 
secretary for the colonies, being 
asked whether it was true that the 
government had invited General Bo- 
tha to attend the Colonial conference 
in London, answered that it was true, 
and that General Botha had accepted. 
The striking thing about this incident 
is that only five years or so ago Gen- 
eral Botha was at the head of an 
army fighting against Great Britain, 
and Mr. Churchill was a prisoner in 
his hands. Now General Botha _ is 
premier of the self-governing British 
colony which has been erected in 
place of the Boer republic, and in 
that capacity is about to represent, 
at the invitation of Mr. Churchill, 
the Transvaal government on the 
same footing as the representatives 
of other colonies. There can be lit- 
tle doubt that this surprising mag 
nanimity and good faith will allay 
any surviving distrust or hostility 
among the Boers. 
A GREAT PERSECUTOR GONE. 
The death of M. Pobiedonostze‘t, 
for more than a quarter of a century 
chief procurator of the Holy Synod of 
Russia, removes a_ striking figure 
from the drama of blood and tragedy 
in Russia. Although his functions 
were primarily religious, he was 
through most of the period of his of- 
ficial tenure the most influential per- 
sonage in the government —the 
power behind the throne, both during 
the reign of Alexander III. and that 
of the present Czar. It was he who 
prompted the anti-Jewish decrees of 
1886-7, and who curtailed the liberties 


of all unorthodox Christian sects, 
He set himself as a rock against 
every influence which made either 


for religious tolerance or political 
freedom. Yet he was personally, ac- 
cording to his standards, a deeply 
religious man, and the cru>lties 
which he sanctioned or urged sprang 
from fanaticism and a misguided pa- 
triotism rather than from mere fe- 
rocity of temper. He was in his 
eightieth year. 
FRANCE AND MOROCCO. 

A new crisis has arisen in Morocco, 
incident to the assassination of a 
French subject, which marked the 
culmination of a long period of law- 
lessness. The Moroccan government 


is either unable or unwilling to make 
protection to 


redress or to furnish 


other foreign interests: 
and, the patience of France being at 
last exhausted, a French military 
force has been sent to occupy Oudja, 
a strategic point, which commands 
the main avenues of Moroccan com- 
merce, and enables France to put 
pressure upon the Sultan where he 
will feel it most. It does not appear 
that France is exceeding the powers 
given her by the Algeciras confer- 
ence, and even if she were the exist 
ing conditions are so intolerable that 
itis unlikely that even Germany 
would feel any desire to restrain her. 





IN FLOWING STYLE. 
“What do you think of Stodger's 
last book?” 
“Well, I thought it was the driest 
thing I ever read, but I managed to 
wade through it.’—The Sketch. 


donkey.” It 





It was a “good 
also a “beautiful donkey.” In fact 
the child went completely through 
her small store of adjectives. And, 
when her father came home at night, 
he heard the adjectives all over 
again. “And so you liked the don 
key, darling, did you?” he asked, tak- 
ing the tiny lass on his knee. 

“Oh, yes, papa, I liked him. That 
is, IL liked him pretty well; but I 
didn’t like to hear him donk.” 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Superintendent, Indiana, $1,400. 


Was 





Music and Drawing, 
month. 


Pennsylvania, $75 a 


Music, New York, $600-$800. 
Grammar Grades, No. Dakota, $0 a month. 


Manual Training and Science, No. Dakota, 
$75 a month. 

High School Principal, Maine, $700. 

Latin and Greek (man), private school, New 
Jersey. 

Science and Mathematics, private school, 
New Jersey. 


Send for particulars, giving training and 
experience. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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THE MAGAZINES. 

—Effective variety is what we are 

accustomed to look for in the make- 


up of the Atlantic Monthly, but this 
quality seems especially noteworthy 
in the current April number. No 
one who is interested in education— 
and who is not nowadays?—can af- 
ford to overlook an illuminating pa- 
per by Professor G. H. Palmer on 
“The Ideal Teacher.” It is a high 
standard he sets here; he admits him- 
self that it may be unattainable; but 
there is inspiration in it. Three, at 
least, of the articles will make a 
strong claim upon the attention of 
men of affairs. “Mutual Life Insur- 
ance—The Case for the Agent.” 
“The New Tariff Era,” by R. L. 
sridgman, and E. A. Ross’ article en- 
titled “The Grilling of Sinners.” 
There are two important historical 
articles in the number, “The States- 
manship of Cavour,’ by Andrew D. 


White, and “The Lesson of the The World Mak 


es Way for 
French Revolution,” by Goldwin 


Smith; and on the literary side the THE MAN WHO KNOWS 
editors have offered a strong group 

of essays, “Brunetiere,” by Irving 2 : 

Babbitt; “Byron on Our Day.” by J. In response to a wide demand from educators we have lithographed 
IF. A. Pyre; “Mr. Shaw as Critic.” by 


- eee W Cie the splendid original of this halftone. The lithograph is 14 x 25, in four 
H. W. Boynton, and ‘The logy and colors, on fine thick board. 
Human Nature,” by George Hodges. ; 
May Sinclair's powerful novel, “The If you are at the head of a school—any kind of a school where 


Helpmate,” and General Schaff’s de-} bright boys and girls are being trained for business life— 
lightful reminiscences of Old West 


Point reach respectively their fourth 


and third installments: and there are We Desire to Make You a 


the usual number of brilliant short : 

stories and poems. Present of that Lithograph 
—“‘South America” is the name of ompee ° ih : : 

a new illustrated monthly printed in We regard this picture as an inspiration. In every big business house 

Spanish and English, and devoted to] there is a place for the young man or woman who will be sent for to answer 

matters a to South antl} questions, to state facts, to suggest methods, to give practical opinions. 

rg sg a ae “ That place cannot long be filled without promotion. 

dustries, mining, agriculture, finances, This picture ought to hang in every school room of the land. It 

science, exploration, travel. fiction,] will quicken aspiration, fix the student’s mind on great aims, and fill his 

art, literature, oe drama, and so-] heart with high ambitions, The teacher’s work is half done when the 

aemiehinn cae “Testeanctiale student longs to know. 

building, New York city. J. W. Da- This picture was first used as an advertisement of our New 

vies is editor-in-chief, and Walter J.| International Encyclopedia, which is so replete in all sorts of 








pon ——— 3 





- > . o 
Ballard is named on the title page as practical knowledge that every young man, with odd-hour * & 
ass j< > li ° : Aeris *ticl . 2 . ; a 
associate editor. A special article] study of it, can make himself master of the situation. a? Pts 
entitled “Our Latin American Trade, o_o SS J st 
written by Mr. Ballard, appears — in We shall gladly send this fine lithograph, postpaid, as Pow See e%s? 
ane anager issue just out. a present to every School Principal and President of SL act Shs? 
—The most interesting feature of 


; : wt 
: who will send us the attached coupon, ‘ Pr PAT oF 
the April St. Nicholas is an account School Board, who u 2 send us the attached Cc po » . 





owe “Ke 

be Pr Ts whet 
of “Our Hundred-year-old Military Mail us the attached coupon, and we e oe” Sore 
Academy”’—just one hundred years F A e ge Ss SSS 

- . = hee 2 you, free, our 25-cent Question 9 ee ys 
old ta Macch, 1000s &. trseee © send you, Nes a SS. 2S tro 

ancock. together with a f ' Booklet, and valuable information re- Pre Mao 
Hancock, together with a full and . ’ . RK GP MSS 
liberally illustrated description of garding The New International > eee 
ar ‘ . . , ~ we ey 

“How a Cadet Learns to Shoot,” writ- Encyclopedia. st so a Moly 
ten by Lieutenant Henry J. Reilly, . _o. co  Fakigt P 
+ “sy he ; os . a ~ " - we ie O° 
U. S.A. while a cadet at West] popp, MEAD &CO.,Publishers © XS.” ee we 
Point. In Mr. Hancock’s article, the 372 Fifth Avenue AW 9 7S 30%. 8 ae , y 
interesting fact is brought out that NEW YORK CITY Ss oe eed eae” x: * eo o ~ 
George Washington was the father of | Py Soeye” =F fF oF gy 
our national military academy, his bam in 





influence leading Congress to create d L 
the grade of cadet in the army and 

West Point being chosen for these The Cross Illustrate ectures 
cadets’ training. So while West BEAUTIFUL PICTURES. SPLENDID DELIVERY. 

Point 


is one of the oldest military Special terms to schools and graduating classes. During the month of June Mr. Cross is 
academies in the world, it is also, ad- open to engagements for educational and commencement addresses. 





mittedly, the best, its graduates. Mr. For terms and dates, address 
Hancock explains, reaching a higher GEORGE N., CROSS, A. M., 


degree of efficiency during the four 
years’ course than is attained any- 
where else. 


132 Main Street, Haverhill, Mass. 





































ECCS ec is se RE ES us 

” x ’ : T . ww - “A 

—With “The Shuttle. ranked as ES Nuttall’s Birds of the U. S. and = SEE S f SCHOOLS »: 

n a ‘lo . $3.00. SZ 

the most notable avork Mrs. Frances IRD teases. th. # D or 

Hodgson Burnett has yet written, 110 colored Rincwntions. ; : Can be obtained in any quantity from = 

still running its course in the Cen- 272 black and white i ustrations. Bx ye S 

tury, the April number is enriched 00K Tas tons) See Ses . as The School Garden Association, es 

5: neg Piter Special introduction price to 2) . $2 

by the opening chapters of Elizabeth Neachers, $2.00 postpaid. 2 Station A BOSTON, MASS. = 

Robins’ new novel, having the cu- | ti7TLeE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON —— RERERER BS 
rious and piquant title, “Come and oS DSBS 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


FISHER "AGENCY 


bxcellent tneiiities RD POR Manual” ™*"* 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ®0STON 


New York, N. Y. pm Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 atom Bldg. Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 
Was Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 405 Goopee Bldg. Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bidg. 
Chicage, 203 Michigan Avenue. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg 
SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY °° 4..2Socct.o strece. Botton 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 136 sepieton'se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


TE SCIENCE ountkny. 


Msi Teachers of any subject who can also coach 

athletic teams, or specialists in Physical Trainin 

ATH LETIC — oe ‘write — baat wanted for PHYSICAL 
est schools and universities; $600 to $3,000 year! 

OF NG Ie PHYSICAL TRAINING TEACHERS BUREAU, ube e@he) sos) 


212 S. Second Street, Rockford, II. 
TEACHERS’ 


WOODWARD (‘kéené¥ 


Correspondence Solicited, Positions Waiting. 311 MAIN ST., WORCESTER. 


rLis) 4 














Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
H, General, Technical, and Practical Educators 














Yiplormad 
f od 
int Rod and CERTIFICATES for Public and 
Private —, leges and Societies. 
Stock and speci Ye wand FILLING 
We want teachers of all subjects. 40 A SPECIALTY. Illustrated catalog 
vacancies in January. Send for Form _ and samples free. 
B. Free registration. No Position, KINSLEY-DRAKE CO., 245 B’way, N. Y, 
NoPay. KINSLEY-DRAKE CO. 
245 Broadway, N.Y 








F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 ©. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


MEW YORK, 156 FIFTH AvE BOISE, IDAHO 





WHEN YOU NEED A TEACHER 


WRITE U WHEN YOU NEED A POSITION 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


FP. H. CLARK, Mgr. 1725 Stout Street, DENVER, COLO. 
INTER-MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


The Pacific Slope and Great West pays highest salaries. Teachers are indemand. Special 
rates to rural teachers. lf interested,address GEO. L. DILWORTH, Austin, Nevada. 











Some New Books. 





Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
Composition-Rhetoric.. ............sseeeeceeees Blaisdell American Book C 0. N. Y¥. $1.00 
Merrill’s Lucretius De Re rum Natura.. Merrill [Ed.} os 6 2.25 
Sixty-five Years in the Life of a Teacher..... Magill Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 1.50 
A Guide for Laboratory and Field Work in 

ZOOLOGY... 2.0 .scceersecseseeesees Linville & Kelly Ginn & CO Boston 35 
Exercises in Chemistry.........McPherson & Henderson “ te 1.25 
PY IED 6.5 vce cceddcccescctecs cose King Harper & Bros. N. Z. 1.50 
Baccalaureate Addresses...... .........00.-+ Hadley Charles Scribner’s Sons, ‘ 1.00 
III, 9 n.nn0 ccnccscasssccecceses Whitman D. Appleton & Co., “s 1.25 
The Story of Robinson Crusoe in Latin....... — Longmans, Green & Co., * - 
SO AVIS SIRE ooo cnc cvcccctececed cocccs Jones ae 1.25 
BOOCES TOMEIW ORE. cdce cocce coceeeccsccccce Castleman [Ed.] The Macmillan C <,* 2 
The Truce in the Eastand its Aftermath..... Weale ” — |} 
Three Acres and Liberty...... adevbobésccceces Hall es “ «shale xe 1.75 |} 
The Persistent Problems of Philosophy....... Calkins as 2.50 
The Historical Study of the Mother Tongue... Wyld E. P. Dutton & Co., N Y. 2.00 
it Mnchied ban, 6006 bonne cose ceccee Quiller-Couch Dod 1, Me ad & Co. 7 1.00 
The Many-Sided Roosevelt.. coe-cesceoss « Dougias a - 1.00 
The Measure of the Hours..............+0..+005 Maeterlinck - 6 a . 1.40 
Studies and Observations in the Schoolroom. Kratz eetion al Pub. Co., Boston —— 
Letters from Port Royal. .............. sess Pearson [Ed.] B. Clarke & Co . ‘6 2.00 
REIT oiins facts c resecc thes cose ce-ocess Cary Moret, Yard & Co., N. ¥: 4.00 
In the Days of Goldsmith....................4. Jenks A S.Barnes ‘ 1.00 








TATE NORMAL SCHOOL FRAMINGHAM, MA8s 
Educational Institutions | STAI For women only. Especial attention is 

| called to the new course of Household Arts. 
| For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMOBE, 
NORMAL SCHOOLS | Principal. 








Find Me.” There are also charming 
short stories. A popular presentation 
of “Color-blindness,” with special ref- 
erence to art and artists (and _inci- 
dentally railway employees), by Dr. 
Edward A. Ayers, is a feature of 
broad interest. Much of this num- 
ber is devoted to the unusual and 
out-of-the-way. A. W. Dimock de- 
scribes “The Art of Catching the 
Manatee’’—one of the least known 
and most interesting of sea crea- 
tures; Bashford Dean tells of “The 
Long-feathered Fowls of Japan”; Er- 
nest E. Johnson gives an account of 
his visit to the Haytian ruins asso- 
ciated with the reign of Christophe 
the Cruel; Frank Wickizer gives a 
chapter of Missouri history, the story 
of “A County Thirty-one Years in Re- 
bellion,” where public office means 
always persecution: and Rosalie 
Slaughter Morton offers from _)jer- 
sonal experience an account of the 
marvelous ruins recently unearthed 
in Ceylon. 

—“The Night Schools of a Great 
City.” by Esther Harlan, in the 
April Delineator, shows the rapid 
development of these invaluable 
aids to education. Bliss Car 
man tells how to walk if you would 
have it do you good. Daniel Froh 
man writes on “The Troubles of a 
Theatrical Manager.” Stanley Hood 
gives directions for “Picture-Making 
for Amateurs.” The fashion artic!es 
are, as always, practical. 

—A striking study of Abrahim 
Lincoln's life and character, by Judze 
Joseph Very Quarles of Milwaukee, 
late United States senator from \Wis- 
consin, appears in the April Tut- 
nam’s. 





ee 
TW AS EXCELSIOR. 


The shades of night were falling fast 
As down the cafe aisle there passed 
A girl who bore what looked like rice, 
Yet called she it by this device— 
“Excelsior!” 
“Tis not ‘Sawdusto,’”’ she ex- 


plained, 

“Nor ‘Mat in Middlings,’ hulled and 
grained, 

Nor yet ‘Near-Fodder,’ nor ‘Chew- 
Chew’— 


This breakfast food is something 
NBW!"—“Excelsior!”’ 
—Boston Post. 





DESIRABLE. 
To know just how to sing’s a thing 
Desirable, but then 
It’s well to know how not to sing 
And also where and when. 
—Philadelphia Press. 





7 
SUCH A SHOCK! 

Bobbie (who has just been to 
school for the first time)—‘“But you 
know, auntie, they’re awfully strict. 
Only fancy! one of the rules is that 
no boy is to speak a word if the 
teacher can see him.’”’—The Tatler. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
the Principal, J. ASBURY PITMAN. 


UNIVERSITY 3 Write for Catalogues 


ea Price-List, % 


PUBLISHI nei any Information, 


$07. 29 West 234 st. 


— @ New York. @ 





























TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Fircusura, Mass. | TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BripGEwaATER, 
sexes. For catalogues address Ass. For beth sexes. For catalogues 
eee G. THompPson, Principal. | ». ¥... the Principal, A.G.BoypEn, A.M. 





N. E. osm 250 Devonshire Street, 
— BOSTON, MASS, 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S. 

The patrons of Keith's theatre are 
having the opportunity of hearing 
Vesta Victoria sing her own songs in 
her own way, and to say that both 
the singer and the songs have mado» 
hits, is putting it mildly, for they 
have made a positive sensation. The 
clever little English comedienne made 
her first appearance last Mondav 
afternoon preceded by the reputation 
of being the vaudeville feature of the 
season. She made wood, and more. 
for she is the talk of all who have 
seen her, and is to be retained for a 
second week at the largest salary 
ever paid a single entertainer in t ve 
history of vaudeville. She will have 
several new songs in her repertoire 
In the surrounding show will be Fred 
Lennox, the popular comedian = o 
“Prince Pro Tem” fume, n ihe 
George Ade sketch, “On His Uppers”; 
Mary Norman, the clever society en 
tertainer in her delightful “Types of 
American Girls’: Harry Tighe’s Col 
legians, one of the jolliest offerings 
of the season: the Three Dumonds, 
Italian street minstrels with thei 
charming vocal and instrumental se 
lections: the great comedy bar act of 
the Wilton brothers: Kelly anil 
(Brien, in a humorous skit; Bert and 
Bertha Grant, in lively “real coon 
isms”: the Valveno brothers, in gvu 
nastiec stunts: Seymour's educated 
canines: Will La Belle. juggling come- 
dian; Lillian Ashley, with songs and 
imitations: Inman, a great contor- 
tionist, and the kinetograph. 


* + — 


lwo boys who tmanaged to le 
rather unruly in school so exasper 
ated their teacher that she reques‘ed 
them to remain after hours and 
write their names one thousand 
times. They plunged into the task. 
Some fifteen minutes later one of 
them grew uneasy and began watch 
ing his companion in disgrace. Sud 
denly the first one burst out with 
despair between his sobs and said to 
the teacher: “ ‘Tain’t fair, mum! His 
name’s Bush and mine’s Schluiter 
mever.’’—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


+ — 


Mrs. Langtry said of the unpleas 
ant and impertinent questions that, | 
under the new custom rules, had ben 
put to her on her landing in Amer 
ica: “They reminded me of that law- 
yer’s bill which is sometimes quoted 
to show what a lawyer at his worst 
ean be. I don’t remember all the 
bill's items. but two of them were 
‘To waking up in the night and think 
ing about yvour case, $7.50. To din- 
ing with you after the case was lost 
peo. 


—_—— 
> 


FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 

Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has 
been used by mothers for children 

while teething with perfect success 

It softens the gums, allays the pain, 

cures wind colic and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by drug- | 
gists everywhere. Guaranteed under 

the Food and Drugs Act June _ 30, 
1906. Serial number 1098. 


A TEACHER'S ENROLLMENT FEE 


isequivalent to INSURANCE, No need of 
worrying about a position if you can teach suc- 
cessfully, when you are enrolled at The Scher- 
merhorn Teacher's Agency. 3 East 14th 
St, New York. Estab. 1855. Write for Circular F, | 
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AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


Here are examples of 1906 changes through this ageucy in every case by recommendation 
only. Nova Scotia toN. Y. Edith McLeod, Parrsboro to Montour Falls. Maine to N. J. Anna 
L. Bard, Presque Isle to Hoboken. Massachusetts to N. Y. Ruth M. Fletcher, Northampton to 
Watertown; to N.C., Marjorie Gray, Boston to Hickory; to Ala., Jessie E. Wells, Stockbridge 
to Birmingham. Connecticut to N. Y. Clarence O, Boyd, New Haven to Chateaugay. New York 
to Vt. Ida Eveland, Franklin to Castleton Normal; to N, J., Martha Raggs, Ithaca to East Or 
ange; to l’a., W. E. Dimorier, Montour Falls to Erie; to W. Va., Myra L. Shank, Auburn to 
Morgantown; to Ohio, Elspeth Me Creary, Franklin to Geneva; to Mich., Gertrude Miller. Os 
wego to Kalamazoo; to Lowa, E. Theodore Manning, Rochester to Storm Lake; to Mo., John P. 
Clark, Gowanda to Carthage. New Jersey to N. Y., F. W. Reed, Bridgeton to Dobbs Ferry ; to 
Ala., Rose T. Falconer, Netcong to Birmingham. Pennsylvania to N. Y. Ada M. Perry, East 
Sharon to Geneva; to N. J., Marietta Meredith, Towanda to Passaic. Michigan to Ohio. George 
W. Sievers, Kalamazoo to Cincinnati. Wisconsin to N. Y. C. J. Vrooman, Racine to Utica. Cal 
ifornia to Ala. Ida M. Cooley, San Francisco to Birmingham. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 





TEACHERS’ 

AGENCY 

1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 

BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


= BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 








MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY sticcs°*nd Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 


esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on oF 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
c. J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


LARGE CLIENTAGE, result of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions filled in 28 State 
Universities,in 90 per cent. of all the Colleges, 300 in State Norma) Schools, over 5,000 in Second 
ary and Public Schools. Get inline now for SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, Year Book free. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 
£ y New York 

Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 

and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Manager. 


JAMES F, McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY" fitew. Qi 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BURF. 
Recommends candidates and uses its influence in securing appointments 
is the time to register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Membership 
NOW now good until close of season of 1907-8. Write for circular and blanks to day 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 


High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colle ges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS &€ CO., 

101 Market St., t arrisburg, Pa., 1548 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., A Ibany, N. ¥ 

















SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

Henry Sabin 1907, 14th Serson Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lowa, and in Minne- 
sota. North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 

Address HENRY SABIN, 
Manhattan Building. Drs MoINgEs, Iowa. 





GP008080000000 00000 oe 
; ; We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in : 
: Winship 


every part of the country. 4 
Teachers’ 
Agency 


wmM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 
25 


NEW ENGL AND Lh a cag Mg ty 2d 
BIG DEMAND *weseees* YOU 


THE NEW CENTURY TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


ARTHUR B. FURNER | Established 1880. Nota clippings agency. 95 per cent. of our 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 














GEORGE M. DOWNING vacancies are DIRECT CALLS and we verify the rest before 


Proprietors taking action 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 











JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


April 4, 1907 


Just From The Press 





Half-Hours 


in 


Southern History 


BY JOHN LESLIE HALL, Ph. D. 
Professor of English and of General History in the 
College of William and Mary 





This is the most interesting if not the most impor- 
tant book on the South that has appeared in many a 
day. 

It is more interesting than the Clansman, for it 
holds you with its facts as closely as Mr. Dixon holds 
you with his fiction. 

It stirs your blood, but it does not stir up bad 
blood. 

Dr. Hall was born too late to inherit the bitterness 
of the war, and too early to grow up without the 
smell of Southern fire upon his garments. 

He feels deeply. and he says what he feels straight 


I2mo. 318 pages. 





Illustrated. 


from the shoulder; but he is too much of a gentleman 
to rub his fist under your nose, and as you read you 
are moved to honor him for his convictions rather 
than combat his conclusions. 

To the Southerner this book will come as a trumpet 
blast on a clear, frosty morning. To the Northerner 
it will come as an interesting revelation of how a 
Southerner of to-day — not of yesterday or of to-mor- 
row a Southerner of the highest intellectual und 
social type, thinks and feels about the South, and 
about the Union, of which, as Dr. Hall reminds us. 
the South was the chief architect. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VA. 





EUROPEAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


Unconventional Travel 
Unconventional Recreation AN IDEAL VACATION 
Unconventional Education 


WHY NOT GO ABROAD? 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, 
SWITZERLAND, ITALY, GREECE 


Sail June 19th or June 29th 


) 
Return August 26 or Sept. 5th ) $400 to $575 


A SCHOOL as genuine as any in the land. 

A FACULTY of the livest lecturers the country 
affords. 

A CURRICULUM as tempting as any you know. 

A TRIP as delightful as any you could plan. 


HOW CAN ALL THIS BE? 


Let us write you all about it. Ask for the Sum- 
mer School Announcement. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
24 Trinity Place on BOSTON 











A Retirement Fund 
For Teachers 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER 
Headmaster of the Brighton High School 
Boston 


\ study of retirement fund plans now in existence 
and the results actually experienced in their working. 
Special attention is given to the retirement fund 
plan of New York, which is considered to be the best 
thus far devised. 

As a result of this study an outline bill has been 
drawn which will later be presented in the interest 


of Massachusetts teachers. 


Paper, e $3 Price, 20 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


























